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The Monitor’s view 


Spain’s turbulent Basques 


Monday, October 6 , 1 97s 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall... 


The worldwide reaction to Spain's execution 
of five Basque separatists for terrorist actlvi- 
■ ties has been quick and largely negative. But 
most of the demonstrations in Europe and 
Latin America late last month unfortu- 
nately seem aimed more at unleashing a 
barrage of protest against Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco’s continued rule than in 
arguing the cause of the executed terrorists. 

That cause — Basque identity — has been 
around for a long time. Over the past 2,000 
years, these hardy people whose lands 
straddle the Pyrenees have struggled to 
maintain their identity and their language. 
Successive Spanish governments have ac- 
cepted the situation, often because they had 
other problems and found it easier to ac- 
quiesce than to try to curb Basque nation- 
alism. 

But that changed in this century. Out of the 
turmoil of the Spanish Civil War, the Basques 
set up an autonomous republic in the late 1030s 
and although it lasted only eight months, the 
seed of autonomy was planted. It has grown 
ever since — flourishing especially since the 
early 1960s when Franco decreed that only 
"imperial Spanish" (that is, Castilian Span- 
ish) could be used within Spain's borders. 
Since then, the cause of Basque identity has 


become more the cause of Basque separatism 
with a steady escalation of terrorism to 
support it. With each terrorist incident, there 
has been a corresponding increase in govern- 
ment reaction — repression, long jail terms, 
and, now, execution. The five who were 
executed Sept. 27 had been convicted along 
with six others for their part in killing 
policemen or civil guards. 

The one approach that the Franco govern- 
ment has not tried, however, is conciliation. 
While not condoning Basque terrorism, it is 
still possible to understand and appreciate 
Basque desires to be masters in their own 
homelands, free of anybody eise's tutelage — 
and language. 

The current hue and outcry around the 
world ought to give the Franco government 
pause — to encourage it to seek an accommo- 
dation with the Basque people. It is not too late 
to do just that. But if such an approach is not 
soon adopted, it is likely that the cause of 
Basque separatism will reach the point where 
It may be impossible to stop it — a situation 
that could put Spain's immediate future in 
jeopardy. As the Franco government prepares 
to restore the Spanish monarchy, it would also 
be a wise step to assure the Basques that their 
Identity will be part of the restoration. 


Prospects for order in Portugal 


The newly formed Portuguese Government 
represents perhaps the last best hope for 
progress toward stable democracy in a coun- 
try beset in recent months by crisis upon 
crisis. Decades of authoritarian control have 
been followed by nearly one and a half years of 
radical -military rule, disruption by Commu- 
nist political forces whose influence has far 
outweighed their popular support, and at 
times near-civil war. 

Against this disquieting background, Pre- 
mier Jose Pinheiro de Azevedo has selected a 
Cabinet that not only reflects the balance of 
political persuasion In Portugal, but appears 
desirous and capable of maintaining a middle 
course while addressing the myriad economic 
and social problems facing Portugal today. 

Having swung so far left from its past, the 
military-dominated government which contin- 
ues to pay the price in .• disruption for 
unrealistic reliance on the Communists, now 
has struck a realistic if tenuous middle 
position. The prospects for reasonable, repre- 
sentative government in Lisbon are improved, 
while still in doubt. 

It will not be easy for a country unused to 
democracy, committed to but faltering In its 
first steps toward socialism, and still faced 
with threats from both right and left political 
extremes. While the Communists have been 
given one minor Cabinet position, in propor- 
tion to the one-eighth of the electorate they 
attracted in last April's election, they have 
vowed to again stir things up If the new 
government does not move quickly enough 
toward socialism. There also is the possibility 
or violent rightist reaction, particularly with 
Portugal surrounded by authoritarian Spain, 


The new government faces Immediate and 
longer-range international problems. The in- 
creasingly dismal situation in Angola, sched- 
uled for independence in less than two months. 
buL with no indication that the warring 
factions will reach an accommodation, contin- 
ues to bring a flow of potentially disrupting 
white refugees from this remnant of Portu- 
guese colonialism in Africa. Too, there is 
continuing strife in the colony of Timor. 

The appointment of Maj. Ernesto Meio 
Antunes as Foreign Minister is a significant 
indication of the turning away from Commu- 
nist influence on the powerful policymaking 
body, the High Council of the Revolution. This 
Is particularly important in light of Western 
Europe’s offer to provide economic aid once 
the road to democracy is firmly embarked 
upon. 

For the United States, the establishment of a 
moderate Portuguese Government more in 
line with the will of the majority there 
obviously is welcome. The U.S. Government 
would do well to remain a cautious observer at 
this point, ready to give sympathetic consid- 
eration should Portugal seek assistance. 

There are many very serious problems for 



rim Christian Ketones 


U.S. arms for Egypt? 


Admiral Azevedo and his Cabinet ministers to 8e ™f in B American technicians to monitor the 


begin immediate movement on: high unem- 
ployment and inflation, unrest among poor 
farmers pushing for land reform, the steady 
drain of those professionals whose skills will 
be needed in the hoped-for return to order and 
economic Improvement. Above it all remains 
the question whether the Portuguese Premier 
now presides over — and can maintain — the 
“government of unity” he announced. The 
prospects are much in question, but remain 
hopeful; • ‘ 4 . " 


The Hearst trial: questions at the end of the trail 


The long saga of the Symbionese Liberation 
Army has apparently come to ah end. With the 
capture of Patty Hearst and three others 
linked to the SLA, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation search Is at long last ov’er. 
Diving the months since Miss Hearst was 
kidnapped in February, 1874, the trail was 
alternately hot and then cold — but the FBI 
doggedly went on until agents moved swiftly 
to pick up Miss Hearst and her companions 
from two San Francisco apartment^. . 

The group faces a s eries of charges that 


be tried first by the state in connection with 
various robberies in the Los Angeles area, 
with federal bank robbery charges due for 
later prosecution. 

■ These trials may help answer the many 
questions surrounding Miss Hearst andher 
involvement, with the SLA, Was her kidnap- 
ping nearly 20 .months ago jiist that? Or was 
she already-lh ieague.with thelSLA? What; of 
; her conversion to the seU^tyled guerrilla 


The issue of United States military nssls- oth,,r nmUiTH. would cost Americas 

tance to Egypt has surfaced again, nnd it much more llinn Hu* anticipated aid. 
raises several short- and long-term points. * wl, y nrms aid lo Egypt, loo? No one w® 
They add up to a conclusion that the U.S. surprised lo find flic U.S. negotiating w® 
should supply some arms to Egypt but without on « basis of providing military aid in 

secret commitments and with a view to keeping with long-time association and sup- 
eventual reduction of military aid and saios to 11 lukrs a psychological and politic* 

all Middle Eastern countries by the U.S., the ndjtmlmcnl lo consider aid lo Egypt w® 
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sending American technicians to monitor the of military sales to Egypt." 
settlement. Tho administration is expected to Earlier Mils year Defense Secretary ! 
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economic aid for Egypt. This would be the Pentagon would consider any Egg 
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working with all parties for UwWv 
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settlement. Tho administration is expected to 
ask for $2.3 billion for Israel, including some 
$1.8 billion of military aid, plus $700 million in 
economic aid for Egypt. This would bo the 
beginning. Even If military aid to Egypt wero 
to be comparatively modest, as predicted, the 
extra drain is not easy to sell to constituents 
struggling to meet their own budgets. 

But the aid has to be weighed as a means of 
preventing wpr in the Middle East. Any new 
war, with its likely ramifications In dll supply 
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Fftrment in Spanish Army 

After Franco: a violent struggle? 


Why Peking 
and Moscow 


By ^ Dana i iilnm s^i’lnnidt 
gbiff 1 'iilTi S|H»iu1mi! of 
The Christian Si'irii'V Moiiitm 

‘ vViisiiiiifUon 

The Jockeying tor pciww in Spurn .iflrr Dim. 
Franrisco Ftancu U-i»v<*s tie* m i - in* milk I take 
a violent turn, ncconling >iici-i:ilisls 

here. . 

Although General Franco has provided ine 
structure for a peaceful iransiliun tn con- 
stitutional monarchy under Prince Juan Car 
los, the experts say, the Prince will have to 
prove remarkably adept ul walking a political 
tightrope to prevent conflict between right- 
ists, including senior Army uf fivers, and 
leftists, who include Spain’s trade unions 
On Oct. 21, General Franc" reportedly 
suffered a heart attack IhiI appear ud In he 
recovering, Reuter quoted sources to his 
family as saying. 

The extreme leftist agitation in Spam is well 
known: assassinations of jxilice l»y li*mn ists 
led to the highly publicized executions of live 
men last month. Less well known is evidence 
of considerable ferment in the Spanish Army, 
the specialists point out. 

Two political groupings which have been 
organizing in the shadows, sometimes toler- 
ated, sometimes suppressed by the Spanish 
police, claim a growing following among 
junior officers in the Army . 

These groups are the Demof-alie .in-da. 
winch seeks to form a popular trout unhiding 
Communists nnd n few Socialists, and Hie 
Platform of Democratic Convergence which 
includes the Christian Democrats. 

The interest of the younger officers is 
reflected by the arrest last July of nine 
officers accused of participating in u poiiticnl 
meeting and the cases of two officers who 
were disciplined, one for writing a PhD thesis 
critical of Army life, another for refusing to 
disclose the names of leftist rioters. Accord- 
ing lo Spanish exiles as many ns 1,000 officers 
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The Cnudlllo and the Prince: an uncertain inheritance 


■'pystuii* 


iM-iung sivrelly a t>L-inocralic union, and 
specialists here believe membership may well 
l>e three or four hundred. 

Some of the current agitation was stimu- 
lated by an order from Prime Minister Carlos 
Arias Navarro a year ago permitting the 
formation of ‘'political associations" appar- 
ently with the intention of opening up political 
life In anlicipalion or the passing of General 
Franco. But the highest political power in the 
land, the Council of National Movement, ruled 
that any new associations must have its 


■ippi'nv.tl. That imv.iil, ii> i-ibv., lli.il Mily 

rightist groups could form, and ruled out 
socialists and Christian Democrats. 

If Don Carlos is able to keep Spanish 
political life from bursting into violence, it is 
likely, in the opinion of the American special- 
ists, that it will be thanks to Prime Minister 
Arins, who has in the past filled the roles of 
chief of secret police, minister of the interior, 
and a very popular mayor of Madrid. 

According lo General Franco's plans, Juan 
* Please turn to Phuc 20 


U.S. Congress probes that day in Dallas 

.. -t tU„ in.tiaar.nlH nSMSKHinfl! 


By Peter l'. SttmiT |WH1 

Stuff correspondent of uni 

Tlie ( liristian Science Monitor sire 

, Washington Dei 
Do Americans really know Uie facts about “11 
the nssiLssi nation of President John F. Ken- ft 
rady? That quoslion, once the sole province of pj n 
pulp magazines and the college lecture cir- a i | 
wit, now Is winning the respectability of the 

congressional inquiry. re* 

Two lawmakers, Hop. Don Edwards (D) of 1 
California, an ex-FBI agent, andSen, Richard res 
S.Schweikor ( R ) of Pennsylvania, are leading — 
^parate investigations oL the 
iovostigators. | ’ 

first hearings confirm recent reports that 
both Lee Harvey Oswald and Jack L. Ruby — 
toe man who shot the President and the man 
who. in turn, shot My. Oswald — had been In 
separate contact with the FBI before the 
“Msslnalloriln 1963 in Dallas. 


assassination ~ lay in an agent's workbox 
until after the shooting, and then was de- 
stroyed. FBI officials testified. Conceded FBI 
Deputy Associate Director James B. Adams: 
“The action was wrong.” 

Mr. Adams said ihat investigators could not 
pin down whether FBI officials In Washington 
at the time knew about the Oswald note and 
the destruction of it, the Associated Press 
reports. 

The subcommittee is attempting to put to 
rest growjng doubts about the official version 


By Joseph C. Hursch 

U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
has been spending the past week in Poking 
where he was received by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung although there had been advance hints 
his reception in the Chinese capital might be 
chilly. 

For the key to why the reception was not 
chilly and why he was in Peking in the first 
place and why President Ford may be 
following him to Peking before the year is out, 
(and why also Chairman Mao’sSovlet counter- 
part, Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev, may conceiv- 
ably not come to Washington this winter after 
all) — please note the following military facts 
taken from the latest report by the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies: 

• The Soviet Union today deploys 31 divi- 
sions in Central and Eastern Europe against 
the combined forces of the NATO alliance. 

• The Soviet Union today deploys 43 divi- 
sions along its frontier with Chino. 

Note also that alongside these military facts 
there are increasing mutual bitterness, «?- 

I senlment, nnd anxiety, expressed in the 
propaganda outbursts from both Moscow and 
Peking. 

Earlier Ibis month Suvtol ami Soviet-bloc 
,Kic-l European diplomats vrnlV.**d »»»■ el 11 

ivrv.'ptvm III'.’ 1 Uvii'-: ’ gavti m faf a 

t visiting delegation from Yugoslavia after 
Chinese Vice-Prime Minister Teng Hsiao-ping 
delivered Uie strongest anti-Soviet speech yet 
in a campaign which began about six months 
ago and seems to reflect Chinese concern 
about Soviet political agressiveness in South- 
east Asia since the American pull-out. 

Mr. Teng, who is acting as head of govern- 
ment during the illness of Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai, praised the Yugoslavs for their 
resistance to “hegemonism" and asserted that 
"the most dangerous source of war is the 
superpower that is most zealous in preaching 

^On the same day as tho speech and walk-out, 
the People's Daily, the main newspaper In 
! China, referred to the 1868 Soviet invasion of 


of the 12-year-old assassination, but the Q^ina, referred to the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
inquiry scorns to be achieving Just the Czechoslovakia as a “Hitler strategy" and 

* J .... « .....llnnci at thallN DU 


opposite effect. 


branded recent Soviet assertions at the UN as 

At tho center of the growing controversy is ^^^ropagmda has been vigorously 
the Warren Commission, of which President ^i^nesesince August. An October sample 
Ford (then House minority leader) ^ was a tallowing quote from Sovietskaya 

member. It concluded ttal L“ H®vey 08- ai0rganot Gunmuntat Party Central 

wald was acting alone when he killed Presi- ® 


wald was acting aiune wu«. - • — committee: 

dent Kennedy on Nov. 22, 1963. . . Th0 people’s Republic of China is one of 

Palto show GO pcrceht of Americans now the few states today where propaganda of war. 
doubt the Xren Commission's findings. ; *pieasc ,um to fragiGO^ 



at the touch of a button 


An FBI spokesman testified Mr- Oswald 
left a handwritten note, possibly "threat- 
ening,'? at the FBI off ice in Dallas days before 

. ■. . I'Ll 


By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 

Hartlepool, England 
Two men pushed two buttons and a line of . 
electric lights across a panel depicting the 
North Sea lighted up. With this symbolic act m 
a seaside tent lined with blue and ydlow 


7 un S, ■ at the FBI office m'Dalias aays peiore a seasiue ».u -rrr 

toe assassination. Mr. Ruby had beAp con- parachute rtylonj W ^ l ^ ^jP reliflncein 
tocted as a potential informer by.FBI agents important step forward toward tolf-reliance m 
-without success - nine times to seven .energy supplies. o v .,. H h 'and Norwe- 

.monthohuBM. . X- • • ' 


tanker, the Ross Head, will take her first cargo 
of oil from a British port back to Norway. 

On Nov. 3, Queen Elizabeth will inaugurate 
British Petroleum’s pipeline from the huge 
Forties Field to its refinery at Grangemouth 
, in Scotland. - : 

Ekoflsk is in the Norwegian, sector of the 
North Sea, while the Forties Field, is in the 
British sector, Brent and Ninian in the British 
sector, and giant Statfjdrd in the Norwegian, 
. will be coming into production within the next 
few years, as will a number of smaller fields. 

: : For the first time tankers will be arriving In 
British ports empty, in order to take Sway oil, 
•< instead 1 of .comihg iii full ‘With ell Ptoto 
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CIA recruiting: a keyhole view 
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THE 

REFUGEES 

Drought and war have 
scourged mankind for cen- 
turies. But perhaps never 
have victims been treated 
with such compassion. As 
the Somali government re- 
settles drought-stricken no- 
mads, Americans continue 
to help Vietnamese refugees 
to new lives. 

See Page 1 8 
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By Benjamin 

Washington 

For the last 10 months the CrA has been 
battered by more bad publicity than in all 
28 previous years since its creation in 1947. 

Has this hurt recruiting? 

No, say agency officials — though they 
concede that the school year has only jusi 
begun and that recruiting trends may not 
be clear until January. 

The CIA says it hires "less than 500” 
young men and women officers a year 
(apart from clerical staff) of the 4,000 or so 
who apply. Its size and budget are officially 
secret, but n good guess would be 15,000 
people and $600 million . 

Who, then, are the college and graduate 
students and the young men and women 
already In jobs who want to Join the CIA? 

"There’s been a marked change down 
the years," explained a senior official. "In 
the ’50s they came mostly from the Eastern 
Seaboard and they were products of prep 
schools and Ivy League colleges. Now they 
come from ail over the country." 

In the ’50s — when the cold war reduced 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations to black and white 
— many recruits came from military 
backgrounds. Duty came before self-ques- 
tioning; patriotism before doubt. Now, 
since Vietnam and the Watergate scandal, 
the CIA’s recruits are more "intellectually 
challenging,’ ’ says one agency official. 


Welles 

"They ask tough questions: ‘What do wc 
do, why do we do it?’ They probe, they 
challenge us. We realize they face stiff peer 
pressures. So when they do decide to join — 
they've weighed it and thought it out. 
They're committed." 

Each year top CIA officials al headquar- 
ters near Washington list the special skills 

— engineers, chemists, economic geogra- 
phers, area specialists, linguists among 
others — that they will need over the 
coming year and in what numbers. The 
lists go out in autumn and spring to 
regional recruiting offices: Los Angeles; 
Portland, Oregon; Austin, Texas; Denver; 
Chicago; New York; and Philadelphia. 
Headquarters here handles recruiting Tor 
the South. 

CIA recruiters from the regional offices 
contact area university-placement offices 

— and even advertise in leading news- 
papers, including the New York Times 
whose revelations of "massive, illegal" 
activities last December led to in- 
vestigations both by Vice-President Nelson 
A. Rockefeller's commission and by Senate 
and House committees. 

Applicants were once interviewed on 
campus, but anti-Vietnam war feeling ran 
so high in student circles in the late '60s 
and early ’70s that the bulk of the Inter- 
viewing process was quietly shifted to 
nearby federal office buildings. 


Applicants now must fill ou t a w* 
ppnsoiinl -history form and If accept*® 
wail up to stx months for thT uff 
screening process. Most of those ® 
then undergo o year's trainings 
certain exceptions such as onLI™ 
scientists, etc. ). 

Not all the CIA’s work is "spying "m 
the agency's four component directorate 
one - Operations i formerly Plans] 
•rains and directs agents who collet 
clandestine intelligence overseas. Tres 
t tonally the so-called clandestine servta 
have Imd the lion’s share of personnel m 
percent) and of funds (50 percent) But 
since Vietnam and the post-Waten^ 
outcry about assassination plots and ‘‘dj. 
stabilizing” hostile foreign government, 
much of its activities have been cut back 
' Of the other three directorates ?, 
lelligencu analyzes the huge hulk i iT 
coining information ranging from nyh.’. 
lishud manuals on Soviet bee cultu^T 
secret-agent reports. The work / 
Science and Technology directorate^ [ 
the Support (administrative) direct^ 
are self-evident. 

Virtually all new recruits have aPhDtr 
at least an MA degree; only 5 percent held 
only BA degrees, say the recruiters. Ai 
an equal-opportunity employer the CIA 
also has been seeking qualified worn®, 
blacks, plus Americans of Oriental tsA 
Hispanic origins. According to one official, 
"We've been delighted to find that wee® 
hire from minorities without lowering on 
strict standards.” Starting salaries - 
depending on skills — range from $10,000 to 
$ 20 , 000 . 


It’s the worst news since yesterday’ 


By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

A campaign of frank propaganda on behalf 
of the "Third .World" has been launched by 
young journalists, Christians and aid workers, 
most of them British. The campaign is 
embodied in two large action packs or action 
files which are thudding down onto the desks 
of editors, clergy, teachers and group-leaders 
in prosperous countries like Britain, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Belgium. 

The packs are no mere kits of handouts. One 
of them, produced by Third World First of 
Watlington, near Oxford, contains some ag- 
gressive booklets about what it calls "the way 
in which aid, trade, and private investment 
are used by the rich countries to maintain 
their economic and political domination over 
countries in the Third World." Another 
document here recognizes, ominously, that "it 
has yet to be shown that non-violent action can 
be effective against a system that is deter- 
mined not to yield power.” Signatories pledge 
themselves to become involved in political 
action on behalf of the exploited poor. 

A larger pack (published October 15th) is 
the work of another small, nonprofit publish- 
ing team from Benson in Oxfordshire, which 
produces the magazine "New Inter- 
nattonalist,” a monthly on world development 
which is now in its 31st issue. Their pack 
spikily titled "Storm of World Crises," is 
financed and sponsored by six major United 
.Nations agencies and the government of the 
Netherlands. U is bursting with color posters, 
wall-charts, a tabloid newspaper, and a great 
deal of nerve-jerklftg journalistic fireworks. 

One item — dateiined "everyday” and 
headlined " 10,000 die in Famine" - opens: 

“At least 10,000 people are believed to have 
died yesterday in the famine which has 
gripped 80 nations of the world. ‘It is the worst 
disaster since yesterday,’ said a UN spokes- 
man Iaqt night,’’ The item goes on to make the 
point that' there , to grain for, export in the 
United States, Canada and several other rich 
nations, but the poorest countries cannot 
afford to buy at commercial market prices. 

. The campaign to closely linked With last 
month's. Speetid Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly; 1 at which a l 1 consensus 
(though pqppered with rei^swaiUons) , was 
reached upon the need for a new international 


feel the Third-World countries were too keen 
on dividing up the existing world cake, rather 
than baking a bigger one. 

However, the First World (assuming the 
communists to be the Second) did admit the 
principle of installing need rather than market 
as economic king. i 

Judging by the action packs, their authors 
remain skeptical about the chances of this 
being followed through sincerely. Third 
World First not only solicits funds to 
strengthen Honduran peasants in standing up 
to their landlords, but for medical kite for 
black African liberation forces and for what 
are called “Counter Information Services" to 
investigate behind the scenes in British 
corporations operating overseas. All of which 
must sound distinctly leflist and subversive to 
some ears. 

The “New Internationalist" action pack 
deserves credit for going beyond (lie usual 
despairing statistics of poverty and star 
vatlon. Its major exhibit is a tabloid entitled 
"Yes - but what can I do?" And It tells you. 
Or rather it tells you what some 2H0 groups 
and Individuals all over Iho world are actually 
doing to serve the underdeveloped and stop 
the overdeveloped from destroying the envi- 
ronment for all of us. Here are some exam- 
ples: 

• The group in St. Albans, England, which 


produces a local directory of firms readjt 
recycle all kinds of containers. 

• The Japanese woman who was mbs- 

corned about a polluted river that sheslt&Sj 
the subject, mode a television progna’ 
about it, and forced tin* local chemical wrt 
to clean up. ■ 

• Tlie Sheffield housewife who persouS 

" harvested" two Ions nf rice by the cupftl- 
Ix'gging it from neighbors — and flB 
shipped it mil to Bangladesh. ! 

• 'lilt* Third World Shops — especially ■" j 
Holland - which specialize In selling ! 

from cooperatives in Asia, Africa and Win ! 
America. 

• The comiuiLtee in California battling H 
snve the redwood trees from the lifflt® 
industry. 

• The Danish group which worked for to* 
years, designing n wind-driven irrigate® 
pump which could lie built <niL of scrap n*» 
for E5. 

• Tin- two I'Yoncli farmers who nd 
raised money lo help the drouglil-sld^ 6 ? 
runners of Upper Volta, lint delivered ite'#!' 
in ix'rxon and sn realized for the first tW 
how desperately it was needed, Bid 
fortunate they I hemse Ives wore. 

The message from examples life® ^ 
seems to lie: "In the face of such mass* 

suffering - think smull, and dosuhettfag. 
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Ultra-left pipes the tune 
in Portuguese Army 






By Helen tilbsim 
Special Lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

>n,ls country is truly unintelligible, said 
Portugal's most prestigious weekend news- 
avd the Portuguese arts becoming dnlly 
more confused and worried whether there can 
SfvMV out now from all their doubts and 


nwspaper, Express), then promptly 
mS 25 leading questions that thousands of 
Porhiauese ask themselves daily, and to which 
no me, from the President downward, can 

seem to provide an answer. . 

Why are the Communists and for I^eft bent 
on provoking social turmoil in the country? 

Can the new government, which is fairly 
representative of the way the country voted 
last April, possibly withstand the terrible 
battering it 1 s getting from them? 

If the government is not knocked over, can 
It p<gsibly govern? 

These were the main questions Expresso 
cited. Recent events certainly provided no 
clear answers. They did, however, give a clear 
idea as to why the Portuguese arc worried. 

Anarchy and indiscipline in the armed 
forces are on the increase and still unresolved. 
One of the main flashpoints — a barracks in 
northern Oporto where rebellious leftist sol- 
diers from 19 units were camping in defiance 
of their regional military commander — was 
defused. But theway In which the Army chief. 
Gen. Carlos Fablao, accomplished this caused 
a great deal of surprise. General Fuhiao, once 
considered a leader of the moderate faction 
within the armed forces, told the mull nous 
soldiers they could all go hack to their units 
without punishment. 

This came after Prime Minister Jose Pin- 
helrode Azcvedo had just told the country that 
the spreading indiscipline in the armed forces 
had reached intolerable levels and that it 
could lead to the downfall of liis government. 

The next day, however, the Northern Re- 
gion military commander, Brig. Antonio Plres 
Veloso — the target or sustained allnck from 
CommunlslB and far leftists -- ordered the 


ringleaders of the mutiny to their homes ij 
pending dishonorable discharge. The leftist m 
soldiers immediately formed a delegation to # 
go to Lisbon for talks with General Fabiao and 
warned : “No one can hold us responsible for 
what could happen in a very short time." They i 
then threatened armed revolt . | 

General Fnbino provoked further dismay I 
among government circles when he told the 
rebellious troops that he found the illegal 
groups called SUY (Soldiers United will 
Overcome) "interesting” and that he would 
lie studying them with interest. These far- 
leftlsi groups, known to be trained by the 
Communists, have Infiltrated most units of the 
Army and are causing most of the agitation 
and antigovemxnent mutinies. 

As Expresso said in a recent editorial: 
What game is General Fabiao playing? 

It was a question that even the military's 
Revolutionary Council, the most powerful 
governing body in the country, seemed to be 
pondering. In fact, military sources said that 
in the Council’s 16-hour meeting Oct. 18 
there was an attempt to oust the general from 
his position as Army chief, but that it was 
blocked by the President. 

President Francisco Costa Gomes's role in 
the Portuguese situation is sometimes equally 
hard Lo fathom. Many blame his chronic 
indecisiveness for the country’s political and 
\ military disarray. . The President usually 
. limits himself to issuing communiques forbid- 
I ding such things as soldiers demonstrating, or 
' taking up party causes, but does nothing to 

• enforce his commands, 
i It was a surprise, therefore, when he 
s ordered the civilian armed bands that have 
openly ircen flaunting their weapons lo sur- 
rcuiliT Ihfse ur be punished. Re warned 
t offenders who did not comply that they would 
s face prison sentences of two to eight years, 
l nnd fines ranging from $350 to $35,000. He 
ordered police and armed forces to use their 
>- guns on those who fired on civilians or 
s security farces. 

n The President's announcement came none 
e loo soon. Thousands of weapons have dls- 










Prime Minister Azevedo: mutinous troops could topple him 


AP photo 


appeared from military installations in recent 
uu mills - some say lhi»munhi*is missing total 
2U.U0U. Others say this figure is far loo low , for 
the Angola refugees that are streaming into 
Portugal from that war-torn African territory 
are bringing In everything from pistols to 
smnll machine-guns. 

The refugees are bitterly anti-Communtot, 
so that these weapons technically can be 
counted for the right wing. But the Left seem 


tn he equally well-armed. Earlier this month, 
more than 1.000 automatic rifles were stolen 
by an Army officer from on arsenal and 
distributed to the far-leftist Revolutionary 
Brigades. The brigades, like other far-Iefttet 
groups, have always boasted about their 
firepower. 

With all this, it is not surprising that, as 
Expresso says, the Portuguese are becom- 
ing daily more confused and worried. • 
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Azores Ipader ssvs fr 6 ©dom nn 3 y not coin© without fiQht 

M4UltJb ledUtJl day a IIW?M * A^are 1.000 Dr. d’Almeida said, calls for free 


By Robert Kllborii Jr. 

Staff writer of 

Tho Christian Science Monitor 

Foil Kivor, MflBHncItUKOtlR 

Independence Tor the Azores Ih inevitable — 
J 4 ft way not como until after a fight with 
Portugal, raid a leader of tho islands' freedom 
roovemonl who to in oxilo hero. 

And Dr. Jose d’Almclda, a former high- 
knool teacher on the small Atlantic Ocean 
archipelago, Bald the drive for independence 
JJ* not been timed to lake advantage of 
Pcrtugal’s internal problems or its colonial 
tojibles in Angola and Timor. 

Dr. d'Almeida fled the Azores for his 
{BfHnal safety several months ago and came 
w this industrial city because It has the largest 
wwmration of Azorean 

He said he spends his time trying to develop 
to® desire for Independence among Azorean- 
Amerlcans and contacting foreign govern- 
ments to find where they stand on the issue. . 
“ 0 denied that he has received any official 
®dortements for Independence or. offers- of 
®d other than small private contributions of 
Jtohsy by Azoreans now living her® or in 


peace," ho said, "but FLA is prepared lo take are free." Portugal and the Azores are 1,000 aelf-detemiina- 

whalcver steps it has to to defend the people in miles apart. . 2 * ... j,ad tlon. development of new industries and a 

S desire for Independence. Tho Porto- of the Azor€S ’ , and ^ lom ^ C 

gueso government could be crazy enough to jjjjtod «« 1 S^^^dclvUlm separatists relations with all countries of the free world. 
Invade tho Azores - to use that In the hope It an Independence He also said the Azores would seek member 

would unite the people on tho mainland. afto Ar _ , soldiers hauled down tho flag, and ship in the United Nations and In NATO. 

He raid, however, that after independence jjj& . tr i flCere d B r i 0 t in front of the Azorean-Amerlcan relations wovdd remain 
the Azoreans want nothing more than to th heat j auar ters In which the garrison friendly, and It is not likely that the U.S. would 
maintain political, diplomatic, and friendly be asked to leave its air base at Lajes on 

relations with the mainland - as long as they c pfter independence, Tercelra Island, the FLA leader naid. 

aro free:" 


are free." Portugal and the Azores are 1,000 

^(RMter 1 reported Oct. 20 that clashes had 
erupted on the principal Island of the Azores 
between loyalist troops and civilian separatists 
after Ihe civilians hoisted an Independence 


aru new. , j 

Archbishop launches bid to stem ‘drift toward chaos 

* 11 V ■ ... riiaoUiiaHnn (railrilffintto ' 


jssss*. ssssmks 5 : 

irt of society do we want? chaos Is to stop letters had been received b; 

l -t ..In .In mo rtpori tn he in CnaODlOttloWy- ... . J... 1_. 


continued, "U that . we think the Individual I. 


- 

Dr. d’Almeida would not say whethef dr apt ■ 
Lisbon government bas yet responded to 
[he demand of his organization, the Front, fur . 
to 0 Liberation of the Azores (FLA), foj: a 
referendum on independence. He would not 
^Hrnii reports that the deadline f<p Lisbon's 
re8 Poose was Oct. 15 . ;l ; ; 

The FLA'S plans called for the referendum 
to be h^d “before the end of th® 
j 1 Almeida expected thp outconSe td be bwWty 
fayo^ but he did not rule.out the pd»bftyy i 

afthed attempt -by the fcortogqeee 
IndeperidencAeffort, > Vt-yJ--*! 
The Azoreans want an Independence in 

>1 A? '/:. 

' > r • ' •! * 1 ' A* J % * » •». •. J r *l * v« . 


“What sort of society do we want?” 

"What sort of people do we need to be m 
order to create it?" , _ , 

Dr. Donald Coggan, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Primate of All England, has 
launched a bold, controversial campaign to 
Btop the country’s “drift towards chaos- 

He wants- indivldual Chrtotlans to ihjric 
through the artswws to the qu^tlcmq ’h® h^ 
.ralsXand If they feel » incitoed, to ; write 


jssrsn^^f"- .atsarstfaf-Titss 

different attitude to money* to materials, to tian faith. ' lt4 ; ' ••. . .. 

machines They are useful servants, but they ... One Labour M.P. said, JSS 

Sedegrading masters. It Is the kind of people ; W ® 

churchgoer in mmted\edltorlal^ tint jWto; U> e # 
RriSn^earf read oS pastoral jetfw P 03 ? 1 OUght to speak up vigorously bn ttm fait pf a 
Dr Coggan and from the ArChbishop of ^ork, moral, pnd spWtual |palatee, , ChrisUm^ 

Se most Rev. : Studrt Yarworth Blpnch, the could , not f u t^U us W 
? e nfflelfll., run. Dr. COKfiah. . . should leave 


to thehody public In this way „ : Siuroh Of England^lsecond rahklngpfficial.'. 'oughttobe run. Drl GO^ah. . Adm leave 

ddvs of World War II, when Dr: WlUiWi irtte'r called on' 'faU Chrlfitliri people .to to Ceasar the things WWch are h}«- • . , 

Temple Urged peopte to go down on tbeir ^ ^p^dkimtly. ahd inMgently,: AqSwwteg his criaqs, X>?. Cflggan wrote aq 
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U.K. wooes 

Saudi 

billions 

By Takashf Oba 
Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

London 

One of the most powerful men in the Arab 
world swept into London in a 1 5-car motorcade 
last week as Britain’ s disturbing inflation rate 
showed signs of having passed Its peak. 

The two events are not related. But taken 
together IJiey could give some encouragement 
to Britain's hard-pressed Treasury officials. 

Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia, Deputy 
Premier and strongman of the royal govern- 
ment headed by King Khalid, arrived in 
London Monday for a four-day visit, during 
which he will lunch with the Queen, dine with 
Prime Minister Harold WUson, and talk with 
his-hosts on topics ranging from a possible 
Saudi Arabian loan to purchases of arms and 
equipment and the sending of British tech- 
nicians and teachers to the oil-rich kingdom. 

It is the British hope that he will buy British 

arms and equipment and that he will authorize 
advance payment in order to help relieve 
[Britain's balance-of-payment difficulties. 

Ihe Crown Prince, who has brought with 
ldm a large retinue of ministers and other 
officials, is expected to take a hard look at the 
British economy and its prospects. Total Arab 
investments in Britain are estimat ed at 
|around£2J billion Cover 95 billion), of which a 
large proportion is thought to be Saudi. 

•. Cm economy, battered by galloping in- 
frflon during the first half of the year, shows 
dps at last that recovery may be on the way. 
.™ inflation rate In September was 0.9 
percent, bringing the annual rate down to 26.6 
percent from the August high of 25.9 percent. 
■During the fast three months retail prices 
have been rising at less than half the 


E? 'm* 




an 



Prince Fahd Is greeted by the Duke of Gloucester and Harold Wilson on arrival In London 


percent per month that characterized the first 
half of the year. 

Wholesale prices have risen more slowly, 
also. The September increase was three- 
quarters of 1 percent — the lowest rate of rise 
in two years. 

What does continue is a high rate of 
government expenditures as unemployment 
rises and tax income decreases. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Denis Healey has consistently 
rejected all suggestions of a massive reflation 


of the economy. Equally he has resisted 
Conservative Party pressure for drastic cuts 
in government expenditures. 

The public sector’s deficit, according to 
some reports, is running £3 billion (about $r> 
billion) beyond the £9 billion fnrocast hy Mr. 
Healey in his hudget statement in April. Tin- 
Bank of England Is known In bo rom-i-mt-d 
over the increasing difrieulty it has been 
experiencing in borrowing whul the govern- 
ment needs from the public ami from abroad. 


Mr. Healey hinted in a speech Thursday tti 
I he government might go to the Internafiffll 
Monetary Klimt or to I he oil facility 
lishcd hy that fund. 

The pmmd sterling has declined to cloak 
%'J. in value. Some financial exports feat 
mi i It I drop below the psychological $2 led 
in month.-, to come Saudi Arabia slopped 
taking pari payment in sterling for oil roji 
Lies some mouths ago, amt Kuwait fc 
recently followed suit. 


Wty fiard-pressed Norwegians slip into Sweden to shop 

flv Mart OaMbmIII, . ... ® 


By Mark Goldsmith 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Oslo 

Outraged Norwegians complain that the 
high cost of telephone calls is threatening to 
break up their families. 

Hie complaint comes most often from the 
middle-aged and elderly, who say they are 
lasing contact with their children hprama* 
they can no longer afford to call them, much 
less the luxury of owning a phone — which 
costs about as much as a used car. 

Norway is said to have the most expensive 
telephones In the world. 

A home telephone installation here goes for 
a whopping 9800. Two-thirds of this amount is 


generally skyrocketed. Wages are high - an 
average family with two children earns about 
$10,000 a year — but bo are taxes. One of the 
state’s biggest sources of income is the 20 
percent value-added tax tacked onto almost 
every thing you buy. ' 

Minced beef fetches $2.60 a pound, a dozen 
eggs cost $2, a two-pound tin of boneless ham 
sells for $10. A 24-inch color television set is 
priced at around $1,200. Each year thousands 
of Norwegians run the risk of customs chocks 
and fines and cross their eastern border into 
Sweden to stock up on sugar, canned goods, 
and household appliances at savings of up to 
100 percent. 

Thousands also flock to Britain aboard ferry 


boats and bring back suitcases crammed with 
blue Jeans, which sell here fur 9nr. n pulr, 
cosmetics, and exported Norwegian canned 
fish products sold abroad for half the home 
price. 

Hie one thing that most Norwegians would 
love to have but few can afford is a new ear. A 
middle-income family may spend years pay- 
ing off a $5,000 loan on a used compact car. A 
now Volvo, manufactured just across Mir 
border in Gothenburg, Sweden, can easily cost 
over $l2,ouo and a Voikswngcn “bug” without 
a radio is priced at around $6,000, 

The fact that Norway is about to become 
super-rich from vast offshore resources of nil 
and natural gns — officials estimate slate 


iiiciune will top S>]“ billion by 1980 — will ^ 
affccl the price of gasoline, currently riK 
here for SI 75 a gallon. | 

One environment ally coiim - ions govern** i 
official Kiiil: "If we lower either the priced j 
gns or the lax on cars then we arc just asHn? 
for an auionmliilc society most of usher** 
nut want." 

A middle class Norwegian, whoownsflfl* 
room house in an Oslo suburb and drl**j* 
Konl compact in-dan. said with a wry saw- 
“An American friend of inlnccnmoovcrj^ 
for a visit and when lie flat home he 'tow® 
friends he stayed in a $500,000 house 
ciimiffuured about in n $10,000 car, buu , % 
everyone over I here thinks I'm a million T 


a wu»|>t»ug wiu. iwuinB oi uils amount is _ 

Turke V t0 open base talks with United 


which meet people never do. 

But, In spite of this high fee, thousands of 
people, especially those living in the remote 
polar regions of this mountainous nation, will 
wait two years and longer for the privilege of 
having a phone. 



By 8am Cohen 
Special to 

Hie Christian Science Monitor 

_ Istanbul 

Turkey is expected to open negotiations 


within a given county mside a 30-mile radius, future of American bases on Turkish soil 

*■“}*. ** *??* three ' mim>to A senior Foreign Ministry offidai said 
period. A three-minute caU to someone 31 Turkey hoped the. negotiations would not last 
***** le ? thana too long end that agreement would be reached 

Each additional minute costs about 40 cents. before the end of the year. 

Out dated switching equipment - In some With a ‘little patience by Washington” the 
cases over 50 years old — causes long tie-ups problem could be settled soon, he added 
and overloaded circuits in urban teens are Turkey’s national security council com- 
_ • . prising military leaders and Cabinet members 

Some of the loudest crys for reform come was due to meet Monday under the chairmah- 
froan within the state company itself. Officials stop of President Fahri Koruturk to discuss 
«y as long as the company has to rely on the question of military coopet-ation with the 

srif-fmanring, without government funds, United States, 

service wiU only get worse. Although' this is an advisory body its 

When Finance Minister Per Kleppe recently recommendations will have a dominating 
called for a 5 percent telephone rate increase, impact on the government’s policy. Suleyman 
to take effect next year, the phone company DemlreTs roaUtioagqvarhjjient is expected to 
quickly opposed the move and requested a meet later this week to .decide on these 
loan instead, bn the grounds that customers recommendations andoaa’ date for starting 
would not stand for any more increases, negotiations. ■ 

Prices of consumer goods In Norway: have ! • According to r Foreign .Ministry: sources 


I--WHU4WIUBUB011. 

A senior Foreign Ministry official said 
Turkey hoped the. negotiations would not last 
too long and that agreement would be reached 
before the end of the year. 

With a ‘little patience by Washington” the 
problem could be settled soon, he added. 

Turkey’8 national security council com- 
prising military leaders and Cabinet members, 
was due to meet Monday under the chairman- 
ship of President Fahri Koruturk to discUSs 
the question of military cooperation with the - 
United States, 

Although’ this is an advisory body its 
recommendations will have a dominating 
Impact on the government's policy . Suleyman 
DemlraTs coalition guverhiptot Is expected to 


iBiock Seal 
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Location of some of the 
U.5. Installations • in Turkey 


Turkey also Is likely to ask for PWJ® ' 
some sort of rout which the Turks reierw 
"indemnification for risk” JLJ! 

bases. Turkey would uso these .TL* , 

purchases of American arm* direct Mr, 
manufacturers. 

Turkish Foreign Minister IhsanSs^ 
layangil Informed U.S. Ambassad^^ 
Macomber Oct. 15 teat Turkey wotUaW ^ 
any of the U.S. bases to rMUflPjJJ V 
before a new agreement la 
Macomber had asked whether 
government would : ' permit . 
some of the installation* 
previous stetusi enjoyed , 

nel in Turkey^ 

, Last July the Turkish govteuw|;^^; 


- : Last July .the Ttokish'g^^^f; 
fhML ® p I? pose reactl vating only a] activities ; at the 27 , 

J n ^ tal t»tions which have stollaUonrand iteilaterally bbrogai^*^} 
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JONATHAN JOSEPH 

TIFFANY LAMPS • TIFFANY GLASS 

PO.BOX I2h*i* NHAV YORK, NY 1U022 
TEI.F.IMIONK (212) 74M-UOV4 

WEAR£ INTERKS1T.D IN' l»l 'ItCIIASINr. AND APPRAIS- 
ING Tiffany Glaw mid I ill.uiv lamps frum tsuus ^n-l privjic 
owners dirooghoui iht- l>nu«i Njiw. <.»>inuluiiiHis with 
Anorneyi, Banken ami Dcik-r» Jre wclttinu-. VCV 'lull lurimli 
itftrcnces, upon requi-M, If.ini over filtn-n jwn iipcrirticc *n«l 
icsnrch in the specially nf TiITjiiv. 
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Bold Soviet film bares phony bonus racket 


By Leo Grullow 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

When workmen refuse a bonus, that is news. A Soviet movie 
has used this idea to challenge the hypocrisy of phony “plan 
fulfillment.” 

Soviet workmen get a bonus ir their factory or construction 
project meets the nnnual plan. Central planners, however, 
often set the target high, and fall to back it up with supplies 
and preparation. 

What happens if the plan is not met? Not uncommonly, 
management and higher-ups reduce the plan when deadline 
nears, then claim ** 100 percent fulfillment” — saving face and 
ensuring bonuses. 

In the lx-niugrad Film Studios movie “Bonus,” foreman 
Vasily Potapov and his work crew paid piece rales, put in only 
half their time because of company mismanagement and poor 
supply. But their construction project claims “plan fulfilled” 
and issues bonuses. 

Compared to the lost time and lost pay, the bonus is a sop, 
tlie foreman says. His crew members conduct their own 
investigation of how their construction project Is being run 
and the figures manipulated. Then they refuse their bonus, 
forcing the Communist Party committee of the project to 
hear their explanation. 

Mr. Potapov’s crew members demand all workers on the 


project renounce unearned bonuses. This would cause a 
public scandal and expose the whole racket of manipulating 
plan figures to maintain an illusion of high production. 

In consternation, one party official hints that Mr. Potapov Is 
the tool of subversives; another spouts stereotyped phrases 
about the need for discipline; a third tries to bribe Mr. 
Potapov’s crew by offering preferential working conditions; 
and a fourth explains that the project's troubles lie with 
higher-ups who set the unrealistic plans, fail to provide 
supplies and equipment, and falsify “fulfillment.” It is the old 
story of “we only carry out the orders.” 

At this point Mr. Potapov proposes they challenge the whole 
system and the men who run it, “all the way to the top.” At 
the allowing this correspondent attended, there was a stir In 
the audience at this novel suggestion. 

Eventually a majority of the party committee, each for his 
own reasons, votes for Mr. Potapov’s proposal. The entire 
construction project rejects its bonus. 

To Russians, this screen expose is a shocker. 

“Bonus” uses the same theatrical device as the 1967 
American film “Twelve Angry Men” — an hour of almost 
uninterrupted dialogue that brings out the individual charac- 
ter and motivations of a dozen persons gathered in one room. 

In “Twelve Angry Men” the setting was a jury room, and 
Henry Fonda was the stubborn juror who swayed the other 
jury members. 
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Patsy knows whni it is to be poor— so poor she 
lins to live in a slum on the outskirts of a big 
city in India. 

She knows what ii Teels like to be hungry, to 
wenr cast-oil clothes, to sleep on the floor be- 
cause there is no bed for her. 

Palsy lives in a routed home that has only 
two rooms. She shares the two rooms with her 
parents and six brothers and sisters. There is 

no furniture. ... 

Though lie works hard, Palsy s father earns 
less than $250 a year, not nearly enough to 
provide for the family’s needs. Her mother is 
illiterate and does not have a job. And a child 
like Palsy cannot chnnge her drab, hopeless 
life— unless someone more fortunate will help. , 
But. Patsy J? one Of the lucky ones who pow. • 

* t haii aha hce ;t (v<tariipc>0 , pn j f. 
has a kind sponsor here in this country who n 
helping her through the Christian Children s 

Patsy attends a school affiliated with CCF. 
She gets her school uniforms and other clothes 
and her books, and at. the school she |s. given ., 
breakfast, lunch .and snacks. ■ 

For. Patsy, going to school-getting An edM- •. 
caiion—ls the happiest .part; of herlifc.’Yoq. 
see, iri spite Of: all her troubles. liltle Pjfsy , 
wants tobea tepeber when s^. grows, up; ; APd . ; 
if she su&eedsi she. can become a useful adult, , 
Able to help: other youngster* learn to rely. on ... 
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You can sponsor a child for only $15 a 
month. Just fill out the coupon and send it 
with your first monthly check. You will receive 
your sponsored child's name, address and 
photograph, plus a description or the project. 
You are encouraged to write to the child and 
your letters will be answered. (Children unable 
to write arc assisted by family members or 
staff workers.) 

You can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your love can make a big difference in the 
life of a needy child. Please till out the coupon 

now . . . ,. 

Sponsors urgently needed In Brazil, India, 
Guatemala, Indonesi a, Kenya and Thailand. 
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Middle East 


‘Barbaric behavior’ accepted 

Israel : years of war reap violent harvest at home 


By Francis Ofaer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tel Aviv, Israel 

Israelis are becoming aware that living for three decades 
under the threat of war is leading to an increasingly violent 
society and a growing disregard for authority at home. 

The point was graphically illustrated recently when angry 
stevedores in the port of Ashdod ran riot through a courtroom 
and chased the judge into his chambers after he had handed 
down a stiff penalty to their union leader, Yehoshua Peretz. 
Mr Peretz was on Mai for closing the harbor and disrupting 
shipping for one day last summer after a police guard had 
failed to recognize him and asked for Identification. 

In another incident, a physician was shot and killed last 
week in the government hospital in Nahariya by a patient who 
believed he was not receiving sufficient attention. 

Crimes of extreme violence are still rare here, and police 
statistics show only 38 murders last year. 

But leading social workers and psychologists say the 
violence is threatening to become a national characteristic. It 
expresses Itself In volatile temper, irritability, and unruly 
behavior in the general public. 


"It Is not so much this barbaric behavior that is so 
disturbing, but the fact that the public accepts it without 
protest," says Hana Hershkovich, chief social worker of the 
health ministry's rehabilitation department. "And through 
this lack of public resistance, the psychological problem of an 
individual becomes the social problem for the nation." 

Police records show that violence against persons in 
authority rose dramatically between 1972 and 1973, the last 
years of available statistics. This despite the fact that the 
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general crime rate dropped because of the war that began in 
October that year. 

Incidents such as the Oct. 7 courtroom tumult occurred 958 
times in 1973, up 12 percent over the previous year: and there 
were 628 attacks on police officers, or 32 percent more than in 
1972. 

Veteran Israeli psychologist Lizzi Rosenberger acknowl- 
edges that violence is common In the technologically 
advanced countries of the Western world. But here it bears 
certain specific traits particular to Israel. Emotions are 
charged because of the war situation, and the feeling that 
renewed hostilities may be around the corner. 

According to this psychologist, the lack of respect for 
authority probably stems also from permissiveness at home 
and at school. 

"Parents who went through at least one war take a let-live 
attitude toward their children, even more than In Western 
countries," she says, 


Visitors to Israel frequently remark on the self-confidence 
and bravado of the Israelis, but Dr. Rosenberger says this is 
overcompensation for their anxieties. 

Three generations of men have seen the brutality of four 
wars, "and this threatens their humaneness, delicacy, 
subtlety, and consideration,” she says. "This creates a 
tendency toward violence based on fear and uncertainty of the 
future." 

Violence against social workers trying to assist the 
disadvantaged has become a particularly painful problem. 
After a social worker was beaten up in the border town of 
Kiryat Shmonah, her professional colleagues declared a 
nationwide strike to mobilize public opinion. 

Until now, Israel's policymakers have been too busy with 
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the security situation and peace efforts to give much attention 
to the problem of "the quality of life," as former Fowio! 
Minister Abba Eban pul it. ® 

But recent incidents have made many Israelis believe ihai 
their country will hnvc to apply almost as much energy and 
intellectual effort to the problem of social violence as to the 
struggle with the Arabs. "After all, we want more than just 
physical survival. We want an attractive style of life," 
one old-timer. ' . 
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Thai unrest may bring on emergency rule 


By Colin McAndrews 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bangkok, Thailand 
Prime Minister Kukrit Pramoj Is engaged 
in a remarkable balancing act aimed at 
kerning his shaky government In power while 
trying to generate foreign investors’ con- 
fidence in Thailand. 

Mr Kukrlt's base on the domestic front is a 
nmrow one. It rests on continuing agreement 
Zona the 17 small political parties that Joined 
his coallU° n government after the national 

elections of last February. 

At the same time, Mr. Kukrit has to face a 
number of major and, in the view of many 
oteerverahare, insurmountable problems. 

In foreign affairs, the sudden American 
withdrawal from Vietnam - in effect from 
Uie entire Southeast Asia region - has left the 
Thais and Mr. Kukrit, longtime U.S. allies, 
particularly vulnerable. 

Mr. Kukrlt’s first action was to seek, and 
obtain, quick diplomatic recognition from 
China — end ambassadors were exchanged 
last July. Since then, however, a growing 


Soviet presence and pressure here — Moscow 
has recently asked to open a military mission 
in Bangkok — has turned the country into a 
mini cold war zone. 

At tho same time, the continuing and at 
times escalating communist guerrilla activi- 
ties in the northern and southern provinces 
have served to underscore Thailand's pre- 
carious position as well as the possibility of an 
eventual communist take-over. 

Relations with Cambodia and Vietnam, 
which earlier this year seemed promising, 
have deteriorated rapidly. After initial ex- 
changes of negotiators, a formal exchange of 
envoys is being held up. In the case of Vietnam 
this is due to the Inability, or failure, of 
Thailand to iheet the Vietnamese demand for 
return of U.S. military equipment flown out of 
Vietnam at the llthhour last April. Mr. Kukrit 
appears caught between the two sides on this 
issue. 

Internally, in the wake of recent student and 
police riots, there are signs that the country 
may be getting tired of Its two-year ex- 
periment with democracy. In late September, 
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Mr. Kukrit suddenly announced a 17 ,7-percent 
Increase in the Internal security budget for 
1978 — although he cited the continuing 
pullout of U.S. military forces from Thailand 
and deteriorating conditions in neighboring 
countries as his reasons. 

Many observers, taking into account the 
mounting violence and lawlessness here, think 
emergency rule is fast becoming a possibility. 

A strong Indication of the outside world's 


slipping confidence in Thailand was a recent 
opinion poll of Japanese firms operating here. 
The poll showed that 62 percent of them 
regarded future investment in Thailand as 
"hopeless” and 79 percent thought that the 
current instability would continue. 

Mr. Kukrlt’s strongest card at the moment 
— and that of the present democratic govern- 
ment — is that there seems to be no strong 
candidate to replace him. 


Bandaranaike takes swipe at leftists 


Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Colombo, Sr] Lanka 
Sri Lankans are trying to 
anticipate what will become 
of the political Left here as 
they come to gripe with the 
country’s biggest govern- 
mental troubles in recent 
years. 


Some observers forecast a 
new alignment in which the 
leftist parties would consoli- 
date theli 1 ranks to prepare 
for the next general election. 
It is apparent that the ousting 
of the Trotskylte Lanka Soma 
Samaja Party (LSSP1 from 
the government of Prime 
Minister Sirimavo Band- 
aranaike Sept. 4 has been a 
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rude jolt to the leftist move- 
ment. Ten days later the pro- 
Moscow Communist Party, 
also a member of the ruling 
coalition, announced plans to 
withdraw from the govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. Bandar an aike’s ac- 
tion is said to have enhanced 
her prestige in this Island 
nation of 13 million people. 

After their ouster from the 
government, LSSP leaders 
called upon the country's 
leftists to rally around them, 
including those in Mrs. Band- 
aranalke’s Freedom Party 
who are "more red than the 
Marxists." 

The Leftists are unhappy 
because after being in the 
political wilderness for 30 
years they came into a share 
of power with the assistance 
of Mrs, Bandaranaike. 
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Africa 


Duel over phosphates 

Spain and Monaco set for Saharan high noon 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Rabat, Morocco 

Morocco’s King Hassan and Spain's Gen. 
Francisco Franco arc moving their chessmen 
over the Spanish Sahara's sands, preparing for 
a showdown over the future of the territory 
and ita rich Bu Craa phosphate beds. 

Morocco's possession of the beds would 
make it second only to the United States as a 
world phosphate producer. Since 1973, Mo- 
rocco has emulated oil producers and suc- 
ceeded in raising world phosphate prices by 
about 400 percent. 

King Hassan’s prestige In the third world — 
Jong at a low ieveJ — has received a hefty boost 
through messages of support from Arab and 
African governments and a promise of techni- 
cal support from the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). 

General Franco, aged and unwell, faces 
major domestic unrest, even in the Spanish 
Army where he began his career as a young 
officer fighting tribesmen in Spanish Mo- 
rocco. One of history's 'ironies is that his 
successful overthrow of the Spanish Republic 
began in Morocco in 1936, and Moroccan 
mercenary troops helped bring him victory in 
the Spanish Civil War. > 

Official Moroccan spokesmen criticize 
Spain's calling of a UN Security Council 
meeting last Monday as a new example of 
Spain's abuse of 1 the United Nations. Madrid 


has delayed executing repeated UN resolu- 
tions calling for a referendum and decoloniza- 
tion of the Spanish Sahara, they recall. 

Ignoring Spain's attempt to have a UN 
Security Council meeting halt a "peaceful 
march" of 350,000 Moroccan volunteers into 
the territory, Moroccnn recruiting offices 
continued following King Hossan’s orders to 
enroll marchers. Government sources said 
Morocco might consider calling off the inarch 
— for which over 500,000 have been enrolled — 
if the Security Council asked this and if Spain 
agreed to negotiate for a Moroccan take-over. 
Both eventualities appeared unlikely to ob- 
* servers here. The first contingent of marchers 
is expected to cross the frontier of (tie Sahara 
Oct. 28. 

Algeria has refused to support the Moroccan 
action. It backs a Saharan liberation group 
called Polisario, advocating West Saharan 
independence. Mauritania also claims the 
Spanish Sahara but is not pressing the claim. 

In El-Aiun, the Saharan capital and river 
port for export of the Bu Craa phosphates, 
Spanish authorities are reported here to be 
encouraging a countermarch by tribesmen 
opposing the Moroccan take-over. 

Spain maintains a powerful 5,000-man de- 
fense force in the Sahara, with air support, 
including U.S.-made fighters, helicopters, and 
troop transports, based in the nearby Canary 
Islands. Strong Spanish garrisons defend (lie 
Spanish enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla, on the 
northern Moroccan coast. 
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Nigerian leader vows blitz 
on corruption and lazinesi 


By Arthur (). Ezcnckwc 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lagos. Nigeria 
Most Nigerians lend to accept at face value 
the promise of their new leader. Brig. Murtnln 
Ramat Muhammad, to return the country to 
civilian rule in four years' lime. 

This is because Brigadier Muhammad has 
taken a series of bold steps lo correct the 
country’s ills since he ousted Gen. Yakuhu 
Gowon from power some three months ago. . 

Nigerians comput e his determined action lo 
General Gowon’s record of postponed dead* 
Jines and unfulfilled promises. 

Brigadier Muhammad announced his time- 
table for a return to civilian rule in a 
nationwide broadcast on the I5th anniversary 
of Nigerian independence. 

He said a committee would be set up to work 
out a draft constitution and submit it by 
September next year lo a "partly elected, 
partly nominated constituent assembly." The 
current ban on political activities would be 
lifted by October, 1978, to prepare the way for 
state and federal elections. 

One of the new ruler’s first moves was lo 
declare total war on "corruption and lazi- 
ness." The aim is to make it unnecessary for 
visiting foreign businessmen to provide for 
bribery payments in their expense accounts. 

If a businessman has an appoint ment with a 
government official for 8 n.m., he now can 
expect the official to be on time. The order has 
gone out that there bo no more lateness in 
starting work in government offices. 

Brigadier Muhammad also has attacked (lie 
problem of Lagos's traffic jams. It should no 
longer take four hourB for a taxi lo crawl at a 
mail’s pace under searing heat fmm Lagos 
airport into the city. Soldiers direct traffic at 


every road junction and are equipped with 
horsetail whips - which they wield freely. 
The head of state drives around the city in his 
own Volvo car. 

The assets of public servants are being 
investigated with a view to confiscating 
illegally and improperly acquired wealth and 
punishing those who abused their offices. 

So fnr nearly l.uofl lop public officers, 
including high court judges, police, und army 
personnel have either been dismissed, com- 
pulsorily retired, suspended from office, or 
sent on leave ("pending clearance”) for 
various reasons including corruption, in- 
efficiency, dishonesty, or abuse of office. And 
the purge ims not yet stopped. 

Mass dismissals and compulsory retire- 
ments also are going on in state-owned 
corporations. 

Many contracts awarded to foreign and local 
firms by the old regime have been revoked 
because of irregularities. Some of the con- 
struction projects started by General Gowon, 
who is now working for a degree in politics at 
Britain's Warwick University, are still going 
on. But secret probes have been launched to 
del ermine how funds appropriated for them 
have almost been exhausted, although the 
projects arc still far from being completed. 

A drastic revision is under way of the third 
national development plan launched by Gen- 
eral Gowon last March. A new plan devoid of 
prestige projects is expected to be announced, 
especially now that it has become clear that 
Nigeria's oil revenue is falling as the world 
demand for |ietroleum declines. 

Within a short period or time Brigadier 
Muhammad has given evidence of determined 
leadership. Bill in the background there 
remains a fear that radical changes may bring 
about radical rcacllmis. 
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Guerrillas fight on 


Embattled Eritrea: where the 
‘secret’ war just won’t go away 



I)y Juno Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Addla Ababa, Ethiopia 

War, what war? Hiat is often the public 
attitude of Ethiopian officials when asked 
about the escalating breakaway movement in 
the northern province of Eritrea that has been 
ripping at Ethiopia's unity for 13 years, 

The officials seem to wish the war would go 
away, even as the former government of 
Emperor Halle Selassi thought covering up 
the 1973-74 drought and famine would some- 
how make it not exist. 

, But the breakaway , movement, armed by 

appears to be getting steadily stronger. 

The state of emergency declared in Addis 
Ababa recently ' was aimed at controlling 
dissident students and workers in the national 
capital. . But these students . and workers . 
represent two more threads 'in what cou|d 
becomethelmraveling of Ethiopia. 

■_ The people. perhaps moat aware that the. 
country, could tear apart along the Eritrean 
border are some .30,000 Eritreaps who live 
. quietly in Addis. Ababa. At some point: they 
could become hostages. Or they opujd rise Up !. 
againatUwmpitary.governmwit, 

. the Eritreans an .generally more sophis- 
ticated, than other tribes, and their province is - 
more prosperbus. The enormous slum of Addis 
Ababa, : j^tebed over tore - ahd.:tbdre .with ; 
’ corrugated iron shteto for fencing, diyitraste :• 


streets swarm with government soldiers. 

The Army claims to control tho major towns 
in the province, but "control" must have a 
flexible definition. Ethiopian sources estimate 
that nearly 160 people have been killed In tho 
streets of Asmara so far this year. The victims 
may have been guerrillas, or sympathizers, or 
Boldiera. The ■ hit-and-run methods, plus the 
wall of silence erected by the government, 
make exact figures hard to establish. 

The 25,000 Ethiopian troops estimated to bo 
in Eritrea have been unable to cope with the 
guerrilla tactics, Occasionally news of guer- 
rilla activities leaks out when a foreigner is 
kidnapped, the latest Incident was the kidnap- 
ping of two Americans froh? KagnewU.S. Air, 
base' mbpth. Tfid 
American's are still missing. . 

• On the same day, an Ethiopian pastor was 
abducted from the Asmara compound of the 
Society of International Missions, a mission - 
headquartered in New Jersey. He top has not 
bpenfmihd/.- I 

. Recent ^gns of a kriore benign goverament . 


.■ ;w]tbthpfjne,Italiahate streetdof Asmarai jflie 
it Yean v ■' • ^ >> V 

. j . Eight yeafs ' ago Asmara's tree pnd villa- 
lined avetiues were peaceful;^ the guerrillas 
r«pre far out in the cbunbrydde. Now the city!s 

r v '• - : i- •- .V : ■: • ; 'f 

■■r>r;4 -.Sp-V/M <;•: Vz-A \ ' t : 


■.':a.'poUtto^eatQ^ed(;ih^.l^' l ^ late, accord* * 
Lng to foreign observers. TTie formation of ai) 
intermji^eri^ cbmtbittee to' study Erltrep. 

'. jmay so muw' window dresstog^^ i . J 

The vulnerability of the Army. Is becoming 
. more, apparent. Thera aretiotutiarit repbrtq w 
di»ri<diantment within Arirny ranks, rignm-. 
cant foj a regime brought to poiiYer by 
. dlaembii^hted^bldieip. .; ; ; "• •’ 4 ’ ’ 

• ■ ' Also’; geogr Apli iCaily the provincial c^tul . 
of Asmara is 'In a precarloiis, position, Gupr- < 
vriUas.cpbld d$^ily cut two of itsmoat yital links ; 

and cutting gasolihe supplies. sabqtag- 
ing the hlgh bridge qyer the Blue Nile gorge, ’ * • 
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How to make the cities 
of the world fit to live in 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The plight of New York and other cities — 
and the prospect that a tidal wave of urbaniza- 
tion will, in the next fow decades, create 
scores of cities with problems as great as New 
York's — dominates preparations for a 
United Nations conference to be held in 
Vancouver, B.C. , next June. 

The conference, , called "Habitat," will, 
according to its Secretary-General, Enrique 
Penal os a Camargo, climax a series of UN 
meetings on environment, population, food, 
and the role of women. He expects it to be the 
largest conference ever held by the United 
Nations, with representatives from nearly aii 
countries. 

Mr. Penalosa recently told 100 American 
urban and rural-living specialists representing 
a cross-section of private and governmental 
organizations that the problems of decay in 
highly developed cities and the rush to new 
cities experienced by the developing nations 
were beyond the capabilities of the cities 
themselves. They must be solved nationally, 
hesald. 

'To Latin America,*' he predicted, “the 
population will soar from 300 million to 000 
million by the end of the century and 9 out of 
10 Latin Americans will live In urban centers, 
most of them in 30 principal cities. Mexico • 
City will be larger than New York. ’ ' 

While the United States can afford to talk 
about the quality of life in the cities, Mexicans 
and other developing peoples must first solve 
Qm problem of quantity, he said, 
lir. Penalosa, a former minister of agricul- 


ture in Colombia, described one solution to 
urbanization he had observed in Singapore. 

“The British left Singapore in the early ’60s 
one of the dirtiest cities in the world, with 
terrible traffic jams because everything was 
concentrated downtown. 

“Today 55 percent of the 2 million popu- 
lation are in public housing. Instead of 
building dormitory suburbs, they built cities 
within the city. Within these smaller units 
workers walk to work, children walk to 
school, and women go shopping on foot. 

' '"There are 10-story factory buildings with 
one story for each of 10 different factories. 
Women who live in public housing nearby can 
work two or three hours at a time knowing 
that they can get home quickly to care for 
their families. The arrangement enables Sing- 
apore to make maximum use of women's hand 
labor." 

Mr. Penalosa added that the environment in 
Singapore had been improved by Draconian 
cleanliness and a $30-a-month tax on those who 
drive their cars to the center of the city. A 
fleet of shuttle buses accommodates those 
who park outside. 

Introducing Secretary-General Penalosa, 
Robert Ingersoll, Acting Secretary of State in 
the absence of Henry A. Kissinger, told the 
conference that the Agency for International 
Development (AID) — which has been con- 
cerned for many years with the rural poor in 
developing countries — is beginning to re- 
shape its thinking to reflect the fact that 
“increasing numbers of poor will be found in 
urban areas." 

But he also noted that “Habitat is not a 
conference about urbanization — it is about 
human settlements, rural as well as urban." 
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The Directors 
Management and 
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NEW YEAR 
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Slow thaw in U.S.-Cuba frost 
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By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The United States and Cuba are, in a sense, 
shadow boxing as they Inch toward rapproche- 
ment. 

Both have in recent days set up conditions 
that on the surface might seem to preclude an 
early movement toward some sort of new 
U.S.-Cuba relationship. 

But these conditions are, in the view of Long- 
time observers, merely bargaining points. 

Cuba last week reiterated its demand that' 
Puerto Rico be granted independence and 
warned Washington that it would not give up 
Us position for the sake of rapprochement. 
Earlier State Department officials had said 
that the Cuban position on Puerto Rico was a 
stumbling block in the path of normalizing 
relations. 

The United States, for its part, has on 
several recent occasions said that the major 
impediment to lifting the embargo on Cuba 
and smoothing the way to relations was the 
estimated $1.8 billion in claims against the 


Cuban government by U.S. citizens and 
companies whose interests were expropriated 
in the early 1960s. Cuba has rejected these 
claims. 

As far as Puerto Rico is concerned, Cuba 
knows that the majority of the Puerto Rican 
people have rejected Independence, although 
many would like some changes in the present 
commonwealth status. 

Each country realizes it is unlikely to 
achieve its goal on these points and its position 
therefore Is not implacable. 

“Unilateral continuation of the Cuba em- 
bargo becomes a bit more costly to the United 
States, though that economic cost Is still 
relatively small," the report said. 

The U.S. In August eased the embargo by 
allowing foreign subsidiaries and affiliates of 
U .S. companies to do business with Cuba. The 
value of this business Is relatively small, but it 
Is seen as a sign of the time. 

There are other signs: Cuba recently 
returned $2 million to Southern Airways from 
a 1972 skyjacking and it granted a permit for 
the parents of Boston Red Sox pitcher Lufs 
Tiant to visit their son during the conclusion of 
the 1975 baseball season. 
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MUSIC STUDENTS 
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solve your problems with 


Audrey Mantle’s 

Simplification of Complicated Music Theory 
20 years of teaching and seeing how pupils 
battle with music, has brought about this revolu- 
tionary book. Save years of learning time with 

“CHORDS AND KEYS” 

Music matriculants have admitted that they only 
discovered the reason behind their musical ex- 
ercises after reading "Chords and Keys." With 
any musical Instrument "Chords and Keys" is a 
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HAIRDRESSER 

fins a limy with hair. 

Phono lor Appointment ' 
44.5633 

Haie Bond, Three Anchor Biy 
Capo Town 


If You Have 

Photographic 

Ambitions 

(Still or Cfne) 


YOU WILL CERTAINLY 
LOOK FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 

(Sbdt ud White ini Cotaur) 


See the 
Professionals ! 
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Valiant • Hillman 
Colt 

Dodge Commercials 

"Quality Tested" Used Cars 
at your 

Independent Chrysler Dealer 


& 


POUT 


CENTRE 


Authorized Dealer Chrysler South Africa 

HEAD OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
MAIN ROAD. NEWLANDS 
PHONE 69.4126 

WORKSHOP-12 Draper St.. CLAREMONT—Ph. 69.5141 


Curios and Souvenirs from all over Africa 

Masks • Drums e Shields • Spears • Animal and Fetish Carvings 
Beadwork • Ivory • Gama Skins and Korossas • Bags • Wallets 
Purses in all Game Skins, Ostrich and Crocodile a Jewellery Boutique 
for Exclusive Diamond Jewellary, leading makers of watches, etc. 
South African Stone Jewellery in the widest possible selection. 

Cope Town's Largest Curio Shop 

ZIMBABWE CURIOS (PIY.) LID. 

Inc. ZIMBABWE JEWELLERS 
6-10 Heut St., CAPE TOWN, South Africa • P.O. Boi MB • Telephone 43.4095 
and on CAPE TOWN Station 


★ WHERE IH TOWN 
WILL YOU FIND SO MUCH 
TO SEE ... TO BUY 



YAMAHA PIANOS. ORGANS 

and All Musical Instruments 
Including 

CARL ORFF and STUDIO 49 

4s Well As 

THE BIGGEST SHEET MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT IN THE REPUBLIC 
AND TELEVISION 

Plano Tuning also Undertaken 

27 Adderley St.. Cape Town 
Phones 416371/2.1700 P.0. Box 2727 

Branches at 

PAROW Phono 92.8040 

BELLVILLE 97.0797 

PAARL 7326 

SOUTH AFRICA 
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'(from a needle to an .anchor) 

extend to all their 
customers . 
a happy arid 
prosperous 
" . Season 

CONTRACTORS TO S.E.B.BA 
Main Road, WYNBERG 


Coirir In lontorrmo . , . y»m 
*® HI find a wonderful nif\ 
selection of GIFT IDUAS »i 




LTD. 

30 Burg Street, Cape Town 
8 Durban St„ Bellvlile: 
Cavendish Square, Clartraonl 
57 Main St., Somerset West 


SPRACKLENS 

24 Plein Street, 

CAPE TOWN 

, Select your • 

C&rtetmasf Gifts 

from our wide 

range 




Ladles • Men’s * Children’s 
- Fashion Wear 
Furnishings -^'Houshold Linens 
Fabrics - Shoes - Gloves 




if. 


For the BEST SELECTION 


Cljristinng tfSjftj 


vfsfl our ifeliyhffuf new. fully air conditioned 
store and shop In luxury 

Meet your Iricnds at Die "Town Square' 
Restaurant 

For Lunch or Tea 



OF CLAREMONT ★ PH. 6-8511 or 65-4040 


FURNITURE, CARPETS 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES & T.V. 

trom 

“THE APPLIANCE SPECIALISTS" 

AND 

COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 

Modern Appliances Ltd. 

7 Rlebeeck Street, Cape Town Phone 2.7161 

eroncJtc.s throughout t he Peninsula 


Tfawil 

GUjruitnuui 

I Say it 

m ’ with 

I flinvrr* 

uihi bumfc 

3 Greenmorkot Square 
Cape Town 

Phone 43.4666 and 2.8980 

MEMUEIl OF 
INTEnPLOHA 
CONTRACrOHS TO 
SE.BB.A. 

Tel Add "ROSARIAN" 




GIFTS FOR OVERSEAS 

Bond your family. friend* *ed 
IxjnlnnM ni.oclnte* a duiy-h®* 
nin Iinm Iho nun- drenched Cepe- 
WE DESPATCH profoM. 
trash trull, glace and ariBa 
trulls, lontlior gilts, African 
curios, ole. 

WAV Wilt 10* •« l £»0« W*"* 1 * 

GOLDEN CAPE GIFTS (PW U* 
11-35 AoouiY smrer, 
ro. box ml 
curt rmumimb 


Cape Town’s 
Lighting Centre 

..Lamps and Shades 
Electrical- Appliances 
Radios, Gill Ware 
3 -Li 1 _yOUT 8T, > 


Phone 46-1421 


Letterpress 

Lithography 

CONTINUOUS STATIONER 
II.LC.R. CHEQUES 
BOOKBINDING . 
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YOUR 

ONE-STOP SHOP 

FOR ALL YOUR 

CHRISTMAS 

SHOPPING! 


BRANCHES AT; PAROW. BELLVILLE. GOODWOOD, PAARL. 
SEA POINT. WYNBERG. CIAREM0NT. MAITLAND, DURBAN 
ROAD (BELLVILLE). FLSIES RIVER. GARDENS. EPPING. 


ill <£ 6 MS 

YOUR ONE STOP SHOPPING. NON STOP SAVING DISCOUNT STORES 


r.YX 


In the palm ot our hand 
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4am 






...all the services you’ll ever need! 

and nobody gives you better service than... 









ELBRING’S 

MOTORS 

Klein Drakenateln Road 
HUGUENOT 

Telephone 0251 26381 
Aftor hours 02 1 5 26969 


PUT YOUR CAR PROBLEMS 
IN OUR HANDS... 

W'e specialist} In 

• Wheel balancing 

• Tune-ups 

• Rellnlng of brakes 

• Valvo refaclng 

• Complete overhauls 

• A full range of motor spares . . 

- In Stock - V- : 


We Have A 

Selection of ®tftsf 

that does not limit your choice 
ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 


cM? 


depart ment Store) 


. WYNBERG 
Phope 71.8621 


from the pretty cashiers, from the guys in the stockroom 
from the produce people, from the fresh meat 
A. (everyday) gang, from all the packers, Jpl 

■H from the managers Ml 

I c /m^rry Christmas | 

. . . from all our superb people who have been working so hard, and so thoughtfully to de- 
liver every promise we made; we make one more promise. We promise that although around 
Christmas, Checkers is busier and more hectic than ever, we’ll all work a little harder, and 
be a little more thoughtful to make your Christmas shopping a little easier. It‘s our way of 
saying Merry Christmas from . . . 



1001 ways of saying 



Am ?* Jones & Co. 

/PTY.) LTD. 


Main Road ^ . FISH HOEK 


Phone 82.1147 
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‘Tent city" for Vietnamese refugees at Camp Pendleton, California — where the waiting goes on 


PhoiM bfdtuif 


Viet refugees: a plea ter group reseltkpt 

1 

A leading Vietnamese comments on the plight of thousands of indo-d se 
still confined to U.S. refugee camps, waiting for new homes to mala s 


By Phan Quang Dan 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


„ J „ Camp Pendleton, California 

Upward of 26,000 Vietnamese and Cambodians are 
still waiting in U.S, refugee camps, and they have 
one deep wish — group resettlement. 

So far nearly 100,000 Indo-Chinese have been 
resettled in the United States, and the program is 
fast closing In on the so-called hard-core refugees. 
Most or them speak little or no English, have large 
families, and have never been abroad before. The 
novelty of arrival In the United States has long since 
worn off. 

As this group waits — and worries — the sunny and 
warm days at Camp Pendleton and at the other two 
remaining centers, Indlantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation in Pennsylvania and Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, 
are dwindling. Comp Pendleton, with its huge “tent 
city," is due to close Oct. 31; camps at Indlantown 
Gap and Fort Chaffee are scheduled to shut down by 
Dec. 31. Already the fourth U.S. center, at Eglin Air 
Force Base, Florida, has been shut down. 

Traditionally each new group of refugees or 
Immigrants to the United States has tended to 
duster together, at least for the first few years. 
Cubans are a recent example. This has helped them 
to maintain their cultural identity and to give them a 
greatersense of security. It also has tended to lead to 
communities in which all available skills are put to 
use, achieving as close to full employment as 
possible in the shortest time and helping elderly 
persons to lead useful lives. Individual resettlement .■ 
in a new environment, on the other hand, tends to l 
make refugees feel completely uprooted. 

Many of the Indo-Chlna refugees who remain in 
camps are farmers, fishermen, and small-business 1 
people. Although sometimes labeled unskilled, they 

Dr. Phan Quang Dan, a former South 
Vietnamese politician, was imprisoned dur- ' 

ing the regime of President Ngo Dlnh Diem 

and later served in several cabinet post*. He 
has been involved in resettlement programs v 
In Ms own country and recently spent three 
months counseling refugees at Camp Pend- 
leton, California. 


are in fact highly skilled in their own ways. Their 
traditional experience often has been updated by 
exposure to modern technology and could be fully 
mobilized in group-resettlement projects. 

The fishermen, for example, are equally ex- 
perienced in fish breeding. Many also have ex- 
perience in fish processing and manufacture of fish 
sauces. These fishermen are capable of becoming 
self-supporting after they are provided with boats 
and equipment. 

The farmers are all experienced at growing rice, 
corn, soybeans, and fruit trees. They, too, are 
capable of becoming self-supporting . 

Shelters are comfortable 

The first problem to solve in organizing a group- 
resettlement program would be to find and survey 
enough land. Such a project, based on farming, 
would require two to four acres per family (half that 
many for fishermen), provided soil quality and 
water resources were adequate. Sites for such 
projects should be selected in consultation with 
representatives of the refugees themselves. 

The cost of the land, of course, would have to be 
budgeted for, in addition to transportation of the 
refugees to the resettlement sites, building of 
housing, opening access routes, clearing land, a 
year*s food support, and such community services 
as schools, markets, and health clinics. 

But most of these items already are being 
provided to the refugee camps. The difference is 
that while the Vietnamese and Cambodians are 
idling away their time in: the camps, they could, be 
working, producing, and supporting themselves - 
contributing new economic and cultural ingredients 
to the host country into which they are to integrate. 

There has been little complaint about the living 
conditions in these camps. Shelters — whether 
tents, quonsets, or barracks — have been comfort- 
able. Whenever it has been cold, enough blankets 
and. jackets have been distributed. The International 
Red Cross, other voluntary agencies, and private 
citizens have brought plenty of clothing, and the 
refugees look well dressed. Sanitation has been 


adequate, and medical and dental care available. 
And Ihe food, while different from whnl the refugees 
were used to at home, lias been satisfactory. 

There have been well-organized religious services 
for Buddhists, Protestants, and Roman Catholics 
alike. There also have been play schools for 
children, aduli English classes, driving lessens, and 
orlenlation-to- Amor lean-life courses. Films, athletic 
and other recreational events, and artistic |>erfor- 
mances have been frequent. 

Tlio main complaint has Iran Hint the refugees 
were strictly confined to the camps until they were 
processed out, which did not give them iui opportu- 
nity to learn about their new social environment or 
to look for employment by IhomKoivcs. 

•From a practical point of view, lotting the 
refugees move in and on l freely would mnka it 
Impossible to run the huge reception centers. On the 
other hand, it is never pleasant to have to line up for 
food or to gaze out only at lonely hills day in and day 
out — no matter how well organized comp life might 
be otherwise. 

Refugees work-oriented 

There need be no fears that the refugees might be 
tempted.to stay in the camps indefinitely, even if the 
camps were to be continued past Dec. 31. The 
Vietnamese and Cambodians are strongly work- 
, oriented and pro anxious to stand on their own feet 
andbecome economically self-supporting. 

rS“". 0,111 “'ey «« ^-comers to an 

■JSS' °JE y “t not- booming. They are willing to 
take the harder jobs at lower pay that are not >• 
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Follow-up on the news 


New taros tsr 

Mit vkdns 

Country astride 
Africa’s dry region 

resettles the homeless 

$ 

By Karl Lavrencic 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

By Joan Forbes, stall cartographer 
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Mogadishu, Somalia 

Tens nf thousands of Somali nomads 
displaced by last winter's devastating 
drought are being resettled nn freshly 
reclaimed farmland in southern Somalia. 

In Ibis way Somalia is socking in achieve 
Mimetiiing constructive from the worst natu- 
ral disaster this area has known in recent 
history. 

Maj. Gen. Muhammad Sind Barre, the 
country's unchallenged leader, spoke of this 
in an interview as “a unique opportunity." 

“We could never have started to resettle 
our nomnds in such numbers and so quickly 
hut tor the fact that so many of them have 
been made destitute by the drought and now 
ore eagerly seizing the chance of n new life," 
President Sind said. 

The drought that ended a few months ago 
saw Us climax at the turn of the year. It 
caused nearly 20,000 deaths, mostly of 
children and elderly people, and material 
losses to the tune of £700 million. 

More than half the country's sheep and 
gouts, the backbone of the economy and 
exports, wore wiped out. 

The drought was a continuation of the 
catastrophe that had earlier hit neighboring 
Ethiopia. Yet, In contrast to the rumblings of 
the late Emporbr Haile Selassie's adminis- 
tration, the Somalis took prompt and effec- 
tive action as soon as a national emergency 
was declared by President Sled ln October, 
1874. 


of students and other city volunteers, who 
were engaged in a campaign to teach 
country folk to rend ami write the new 
Somali scrip!, were diverted to help In relief 
work. 

In April llie population nf the camps 
ivuclicd nearly 27u,uuu, with another million 
or so being helped outside — about one-lhird 
of tho country’s population. 

By then plans were ready for a massive 
transfer of the nomad herdsmen to areas up 
to2, 000 miles away. 


‘We could never have 
started to resettle our 
nomads in such 
numbers and so 
quickly but for the fact 
that so many of them 
have been made 
destitute by the 
drought and now are 
eagerly seizing the 
chance of a new life.* 

Somali President Slad 




Relief camps were set up throughout the 
affected northern region to shelter and Feed 
Ihe destitute and famished herdsmen and 
Iheir families. Some of the relief supplies 
were provided by the International commu- 
nity. The United States, the largest single 
donor, supplied $4,262,070 worth of food and 
blankets. 

But most of the effort and cost, was borne 
by the Somalis themselves, In accord with 
their policies pf “self-reliance." Thousands 


ftarl Lavrencic Is a free-lahoe jOW- . 
. nallal baapd In London who travels 

: frequently In Africa. 
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t/pr.ropttiing saiW 78,000 - 

„ UfeffiSh- tforfe’' 1 

coastline had to be changed, however, 
because of the nomads' traditional dislike of 
the sea and seafood, . and the unforeseen 
technical problems of fishing in the desig- 
nated areas, In the end only one-tenth of the 
original figure wenHo the coast. 

But the resettling of: the nomads as 
farmers in fertile virgin lands . along; So-. .: 
nialia’s two great rivers, Scebeli and Jubg, . 
promises to be much more successful. 

By the end of August oyer 110 , 000 . nomads : 

' had arrived at three settlements, Dujuma, 
Sablaale, and Kurti-Waarty, ready. to. start 'if 
field worki on: lflhd’ hevyjy , Tttgajmed , by ; 
SomplttechniclansandworkersV ; ;; • 

At thijunia, .1; watched giant- Soyi^trans- j 

: part aircraft bringing .in th&.i'efu^ees, up to ■ A 


200 at a lime, together with what was Left of 
their belongings, including a goat here and 
there. There were on average 10 landings a 
day on the improvised airstrip. 

Tlw nomads 1 talked to ugreed they had 
little dunce but to fall \n with the govern- 
ment plan, having lost practically all their 
livestock. There was a high number of 
dependents for the available able-bodied 
men. It appears that some of the younger and 
fitter men chose to go back to nomadism 
when grass became green again. About 
100,000 are known to have drifted Into town 
during the emergency, and these will now be 
“persuaded" to join the farmers in a new 
resettlement drive to start in a Tew months. 

The hope is that the new farm commu- 
nities, all organized In Soviet-style collec- 
tives,' will be self-sufficient in four years, 
and will then start contributing to the 
nation's larder and exports. There are about 
20 million acres of virgin land available along 
the two rivers. 

Supreme confidence displayed by Somali 
officials in regard to this venture is based on 
the success of other “self-help" schemes 
Introduced since President Siad took power 
in October, 1969. 

The practice of mobilizing huge masses of 
people for nationally useful work has led to 
the formation of an elite of militants, men 
and women, numbering, according to Presi- 
dent Slad, about 160,000. “With such people 
at my command," he said, “we can face any 
emergency that might arise again." 

In Mogadishu I saw seven new schools 

about a hundred such schools will have been 
put up in 1975 alone. Hotels, office buildings, 
hospitals, and roads have been constructed 
In this manner with every adult in the city 
putting in some 10 hours a week in voluntary 
labor. Nonconformists Are not ptosecuted, 
but heavy .social pressure, kept dp by, 
, .thoilsahds of militants directed from the 
Presidents office, makes life dlfflcult for 
: tiiose Who dteagrCe. ' 

. , , In successive countrywide campaigns, it is 
.claimed about 70 percent of the total 
population, have been made literate in the 
; Somalh script; introduced .only three years 
•ago 1 Jii 1969. only 3 percent of the Somali 
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New jobs are opening up 
for American television 


By George Moneyhun 


New York 

• A middle-income family gathers 
around the home television set for an 
evening of entertainment. . The father 
chooses a "videodisc/ 1 which resembles a 
long-playing record, places It on a turn- 
table, and the TV screen lights up with a 
recent movie. 

• Two New York lawyers prepare oral 
arguments to present before three judges 
sitting in Washington, instead of traveling 
to the distant courtroom, the lawyers argue 
on a “picturephane,” and the judges view 
their case before a console the size of a 
small TV set. 

• An advertising agency introduces a 
new marketing campaign for a large 
corporation. A TV set with a seven-foot 
screen allows the large group of executives 
to weigh the campaign at the same time in 
a conference room. 

• A firm wants to train employees In 


several U.S. cities. Using a domestic 
satellite system owned by Western Union, a 
private TV network is set up to offer 
simultaneous training courses in New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

Such innovations in television are no 
longer pie-in-the-sky dreams of engineers 
and scientists. Increasingly, advances in 
video technology are changing the way 
many businesses and professions operate — 
and they hold out the promise of drastically 
altering entertainment for millions of 
Americans. 

A number of such technological devel- 
opments were displayed recently at Video 
Expo '75, an exposition in New York 
attended by some 4,000 manufacturers, 
technicians, dealers, and others in the 
burgeoning industry. Speaking from Chi- 
cago over the first private television 
network to use a domestic satellite for long- 
distance transmission, Edward L. Taylor, a 


vice-president of Western Union Telegraph 
Company, remarked, “The future of video 
is wide open . . . one thing is certain — it 
will not be what it has been. The technology 
of satellite relays and television is just too 
vigorous to be contained." 

Thus far, business and industry have 
reaped most from the advances tn TV 
technology. Educational Institutions havo 
turned to video cassettes nnd closed -circuit 
systems for instruction purposes, but the 
limited budgets of most schools have kept 
television from being more widely used. 

One of the biggest obstacles to making 
the TV revolution more accessible to 
consumers has been the difficulty of 
holding prices at levels people can afford. 
Bruce Morlow, executive vice-president of 
Novo Communications, Inc., points out that 
his company’s seven-foot TV screens now 
sell for $3,995 — still too expensive for 
home use; however, his is the first com- 
pany to get the cost of the giant screen that 
low. 

Industry officials feel "videodiscs" will 
have a big impact on the TV viewing habits 
of Americans. Some expect the record-like 
discs eventually to take the place of 
phonographs and recordings altogether. 
Two companies - RCA and Phillips MCA 
— currently are developing such systems. 


him lliy the hitter pin t of l!i7ii dealers will be 
offering the discs and consoles to 
general public. e 

The two companies have drawn some 
criticism Tor taking different approaches In 
developing the discs - which means the 
disc from one company will not play on the 
console of the other company. Each com 
pnny is racing to get its system into general 
use in hopes of having its version accepted 
us the national standard. 

RCA engineers recently demonstrated 
their videodisc system for n small group of 
reporters in New York. Company officials 
say their turntables will be adaptable to 
any ordinary TV set nnd will cost in the 
range of $400; the individual videodiscs, 
which run Tor half un hour each, will cost 
around $10. An average movie will take two 
or more discs nnd will cost between $12 and 
$15, say RCA officials. 

The relatively low cost of the videodiscs 
is considered a big advantage over video 
cassettes, which arc in the neighborhood d 
$25. However, cassettes, introduced by 
Sony in 1971, and at the time considereda 
major step forward in making video 
recordings convenient and easy to handle, 
are two-way instruments. That is, they can 
be used for making recordings as well as 
for playbacks. 


* After Franco: a violent struggle? 


*U.S. wooed 


Carlos would become king but would not 
Inherit all of the Generalissimo’s powers. 
These would go largely to the prime minister. 

The new king would have power to dismiss 
the prime minister with the approval of a 
Council of the Realm of 17 men. 

Nine of the members of the council would be 
elected by the Cortes, or parliament, one half 
of whose members are In turn elected. The 
udelected members of the council would be 
permanent appointees representing key in- 
stitutions and those members of the Cortes 
who are not elected to represent various 
sectors of the economy, according to the 
Fascist corporate system. 

While this hardly would be a perfect 
democratic system in the eyes of Western 
democracies, it would have the potential of 
developing in the democratic direction - If it 
works at all. 

Some of the specialists who study the 
Iberian peninsula believe that the way Spanish 
affairs go after General FYanco may depend 
partly on whether Portugal succeeds In 
maintaining Its present moderate Socialist 
government or whether the Communists take 
over. 

If the Communists take over in Portugal, the 
specialists believe, right-wing forces in Spain 
will react by taking forceful action to keep 
power in their own hands and to prevent the 
institutions arranged by General Franco from 
going into operation. Then, it is feared, a clash 
between rightists and leftists would ensue. 

Richard Mowrer cables from Madrid: 

An air of secrecy shrouds General Franco’s 
heart attack, in contrast to the frankness with 
which the public was kept fully informed of his 
near-fatal bout of phlebitis in 1974. 

Why, when It was admitted officially that 
the general, had suffered an .“acute" heart, 
attack, was nomedical bulletin issued? 

Why, In view of the acknowledged gravity of 
the Caudfllo's illness, was there a ' delay in 
passing on the powers of state to his chosen 
successor, 37-year-old Prince Juan Carlos? 

Medical bulletins regularly Informed the 
nation of Franco's condition in 1874 and when 
it worsened the Prince took over as acting 
chief cif state until, 40 days later, a much 
recovered CaUdlllo took his powers back, 
again. 

Bui this time several days passed before the 
government, having earlier conceded that 
Franco had a touch of flu, confirmed per- 
sistent rumors that he had suffered a heart 
attack. An official statement, issued after 
reports abroad that Franco had died, said the 
CaudiUo bad been afflicted by an attack of 
“acute coronary insufficiency. 1 * The state- 
ment went on to say that the Generalissimo 
was making satisfactory progress and was well 


enough, on Tuesday evening, to talk with his 
Prime Minister, Carlos Arias Navarro, for 45 
minutes. 

What struck many people as odd was that no 
medical bulletin was issued. The statement 
about Franco's condition was put out by "the 
civil household of His Excellency the Chief of 
State" and not, as would have been the normal 
way, in the form of a bulletin signed by the 
doctors in attendance. 

This led to speculation that for some reason 
as yet unclear General Franco’s entourage 


was playing for time and therefore concealing 
the true nature of the dictator’s condition. 

Why the need to buy time? 

A likely reason, political circles suspect, 
could be that a snag developed over the 
handing over of powers to Juan Carlos. This 
would appear to have stemmed from the 
Prince’s conviction that he made a mistake 
last year by meekly handing back to Franco 
the powers of chief of state, and that he 
should never again, assume them If there ls:u 
chance he might, once more, be required to 
relinquish them. 


* North Sea oil begins to flow 


the next couple of years. Phillips expects to 
fi_ ...u.ou ni, nil „ 4 . obtain a million barrels of oil per day from this 

K ?Irrpn \ iSt, p? tr ,°J eum com P |ex b Y tho late l^Os. The oil flows to 

Pf ^share) ju* before Chrirtmas Britain, the gas to Emden. A cluster of 

idvem ab h!f T y t0 Petrochemical industries will blossom around 

P T M ° W “*? “ Teeside terminal, obtaining chemical 

noor had shown no signs of commercially feedstock from the refinery jointly set up by 

A WM deep trench across the sea floor ™ Imperlal Chem ‘ cal InduHtriw ’ 
makes it impossible for Ekoflsk oil to be piped For . w m V ch 13 Phillips selling its North 
to Norway. So, after prolonged negotiations, It Sea oil? Officials of the Oklnhimiu-imscd 

was agreed the oil pipeline would go west- company are coy. Phillips Is the principal 

wards to England’s northeast coast. Another, partner and manager of n consortium in- 

275 -mile pipeline, would carry gas to Emden during Belgian, French, Norwegian, and 

in West Germany. Itolinn companies. 

A concrete lank capable of storing 1 million The cost of developing Ekoflsk, estimated at 
barrels of oil (large enough, In other words, to £1 billion a few years ago, has escalated 
contain the Arc de Triomphe in Paris twice steadily and now comes to around £1.4 billion 
over) was towed out from Norway to Ekoflsk or nearly $3 billion. Each partner Is naturally 

and placed in position on the sea floor. First anxious to recover costs as quickly as uos- 
Joading of oil from Ekoflsk was by tanker, and sible. 

JSKMSrMRI 

and gas extraction and distribution network - prbnortSi^e mita * , sh f r ® 

'tlZT NO ™ W - BritaU, -“ d SKwlESSSffiK 

">•» will be 30 vyells In the ERofUk 23 
Mfnptex when construction is completed In it, tbthe "ageHiiaiaw of s^ply mddmrnd ” 

Strout receives Press Club award ~ 

^RlChard L. Strout, The ,Christl$n Science , Washington bureau for 50 years. A graduate nf 
Monitor's dean of. correspondents in Washing- Harvard, he began his career with Etonl t dr 

has been awarded thb prestigious Fourth -1 '.at, its. Boston office in 1921 and waa trine 
Estate Award by the .National Press Club for ferred to Washington in 1925 * 

Ws dlstihguished servlce to American journal-,) . Mr, Strout has covered every presidential 

“to. . .1 • icambaitm rinn* y^iaemial 


From page 1 


is not outlawed and its leaders are actings 
trumpeters of world conflict ." 

Soviet propaganda continues to call on sfl 
"true Communists" to "smash Maoism." 

Maoist Communists are active in opposing 
pro-Soviet Communists today in Portugal asi 
Angola. The latest Peking move in tills ara 
has l>ccn the invitation to the Yugoslavs k 
visit Peking. This reflects a general fueling!! 
diplomatic circles (tint Moscow is preparing 
an ut Tensive agai nst Yugoslavia to be launched 
when President Tito leaves the scene, flie 
Chinese are trying to help the Yugoslavs. 

In other words the most vigorously «■ 
pressed and exercised hostility in the world 
any where today is between the Soviet Union 
nnd China. There is no comparable degree flf 
hostility or competition in any other relation 
ship. Even Israel und Egypt arc peace-lovtel 
neighbors by contrast, And tho condition b 
expressed hy the fact that Moscow deploy 
larger armed forces against China than itdoes 
against the NATO nlliunee. 

All of this gives Washington the most 
favorable position in tin* trinnglo of the llu* 
greatest world powers. Moscow had * 
advantage when Wusliington was in an 0w‘ 
lude nf hostility toward China. II could pty 
China against Hie United Stales. But v» 
ended with the Nixon -Kissinger policy <» 
reconciliation with China alongside of deWfltt 
with the Soviet Union. . 

Today Washington enjoys easy f eIa r. 
with both Moscow ami Peking while those it 
fnuc each other in a slate of ocutedwO', , 


James Restoni 

■ ‘Mr,. Sttout he 


guns und nuclear missiles loaded aw P®” 
at each other tuid their ageflti comp® 
vigorously for friends nnd nlll«- , 0 _vi n e 
In this condition both Moscow andiw 
need Washington’s goodwill mor * 1 
ington heeds either of them. Dr. KnrojB , 
afford to hold out for a “critlc-protn i 
in SALT II even if it might mean 
postponement of the long-planned 
visit to Washington. Indeed, such a 
probably no longer an advantage to ” 

Ford with U.S. public; Opinion souring 
detente. . ' 

And Dr. Kissinger can also afford to P*®® 
hand in Peking coolly. The Chinese haje^ 
making signs that they wish: 
would hurry up and break ito pUlgg^ 
Taiwan to clear jhe way forofflriBl^?^ 
relations with them. But on the plane ep :■ 
to. Peking Dr. Kispiogertold 
reporters that bis trip out there 
response to Chinese lhlMptlve and 
get more out of it then Washington 
8o, in the great power' triangle-; 
U.S.S.R.-China, Dr/ Kissinger Is StF 
Inent in the driver’s seat. Faking and Mg 


Adoption: should 
religion be 
deciding factor? 

By Curtis J.Sitninvr 
Staff correspondent of 
TheChristtan Science Monitor 

I .os Angeles 

A legal battle over the custody of 20 
Cambodian orphnnn here could flare into a 
broader controversy that affects child adop- 
tion procedures across the U.S. 

The basic issue, observers here say, is 
Whether an adoption agency here can d. 4 er- 
mine the religion of prospective parents. Hut 
Involved are coiistitiitionul questions, that 
ultimately may ,} e resolved by the, U.S.' 

Supreme Court: 

.• Can a private, or independent, adoption 
agency establish religious criteria for child 
placement? 

# Can the slate tor public agency) ignore 
religious values in determining what is in the 
best Interest of the child up for adoption? 

• Can those with no religious persuasion he 
denied the right to adopt? 

The youngsters in question, ranging in age 
from one to eight, had hcen placed in southern 
California homes by Family Ministries, a 
private Christian adoption agency. Hut Los 
Angeles Superior Court Judge Lester E. Olson 
has now given legal jurisdiction of the 
children to a county agency ruling uncon- 
stitutional the Family Ministries' requirement 
that adoptive parents be active members nf an 
evangelical Protestant church. Judge < »ls»n is 
allowing the children In remain in then- 
present homes (on foster-care status) pending 
final adoption. 

Financial Ministries and World Vision — a 
Christian relief organization that originally 
took custody of the children in a t'amhndian 
orphanage— say they will appeal the case. 

World Virion president W. Stanley Mcmney- 
ham says Judge Olson's ruling violates First 
Amendment guarantees nf religious freedom. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Richard Scott — ‘who 
initially sued Financial Ministries on the 
grounds it denied him an opportunity to ndopl 
a Cambodian youngster because lie was not of 
their religious persuasion — Insists that the 
real Issue is "separation of church ami stale." 
Dr Scott, a Las Angeles Department oi 



0.1 m bod l,i n yoimgsiora • 

By Gordon Converse, chief photographer 

Cambodian children 

Health physician, holds that since the natural 
parents of the orphans are unknown, an 
agency should not designate the religious 
affiliation nf adopting parents. 

The case lias broad implications, many 
observers believe. Traditionally, most private 
placement groups — particularly those with 
religious affiliations (Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish) have awarded homeless 
children to adoptive parents or their own 
denomination. 

Several state laws, or administrative codes, 
authorize so-called religious matching. For 
example, in California the code specifies that 
“a child shall tic placed will] adoptive parents 
whose religious faith is the same us his own or 
that nf bis (natural) parents." However, the 
law allows exceptions according to the "ex- 
pressed wishes of the (natural ) parents." 

Also standards of the Child Welfare League 
of America (CWLA), subscribed to by most 
public and private adoption agencies, state: 
"Opportunity for religious or spiritual am! 
ethical development of the child should 
nreivo full consideration In tlu* selection or 
adoptive homes. " 

Hut (' Wl, A alwi strews Ilia! locknl r 1 'll gnat'. 

affiliation or of u religious faith should not be a 
bar to adoption. 

New Jersey courts now forbid a "religious 
test" for adoptive parents. 

And many public agencies across the U.S. 
admit that religion is only one of several 
factors for child placements. 



Who will fight 1 

By Lucia Mouat 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Washington 

International terrorism has continued to 
grow but no legal solutions are in sight, in spite 
or intensive U.S. efforts, government sources 
here say. 

One major reason for the stall is the fact that 
many 'Third world" countries as well as some 
advanced nations are unwilling to issue a 
blanket indictment of terrorism os a tactic. 
These argue that where the goal is political, 
such :ls asylum for refugees or national 
liberation, terrorism occasionally is justified. 

Also there are many nations reluctant to 
punish terrorists either because they want to 
stay on good terms with the governments 
involved or because they fear retaliation 
aimed at release of Ruse punished. 

Consequently, almost half of the 267 inter- 
national terrorists caught in the last five years 
were freed from the beginning, got safe 
conduct, or were released on the demand of 
fellow terrorists. 

Though slow to come, however, there has 
been some progress : 

■ Government sources here cite as the most 
notable the recent decline in the number of 
countries such as Libya and Algeria willing to 
provide a safe haven for terrorists without 
punishment or extradition. In the case of 14 
Chilean refugees holding United Nations em- 
ployees as hostages in Argentina recently, 
three countries refused asylum before Algeria 
finally agreed to accept the terrorists. 

• There has also been progress inter- 
nationally in the conclusion of treaties aimed 
at combating hijacking, sabotage of aircraft, 
and attacks on diplomats. 

However, while unanimity has been easier 
to come by in these terrorist categories than 
others, government sourers here stress that 
all tn often enforcement measures In compel 
run i pilau': i* are missing 

Thus, it u> that since 1972 Llm United Slates 
has been pushing for adoption of a convention 
to establish global sanctions against states 
which aid or harbor International terrorists 
without prosecuting or 'extraditing them. 
However, the proposal has made little head- 
way in the UN since it was introduced because 
of the current debate over the definition of 
] international terrorism and the reluctance to 
punish perpetrators of such violence. 


Indeed, in a seminar on the subject at a 
World Peace Through Law Conference held 
here this week, UN legal counsel Eric Suy said 
the Issue for the time being is a "dead item” 
and will be acted on only when "political 
circumstances are more favorable." He said 
he personally does not expect to see further 
UN action until decolonization efforts and the 
Middle Eastern situation have been "satisfac- 
torily settled." 

There are those such as Medhat Sarny Lofty, 
an officer of the Ministry of Justice in Egypt, 
also a speaker at the conference, who says the 
world will not move collectively to crack 
down on terrorism until it stamps out racism, 
colonialism, and other factors fueling the 
violence. 

Still one other suggestion from Kerry L. 
Mi lie, a senior lecturer In criminology at the 
University of Melbourne (Australia), is that 
the solution lies in establishing machinery to 
depoliticlze terrorism — “to remove it from 
power politics." The way in his view is the 
establishment of an international criminal 
court and legal code or, alternatively, the 
handing of such cases to the International 
Court of Justice in The Hague. 

Some argue that the U.S. with its tough no- 
negotiation stance and its strong legal penal- 
ties for certain terrorist acts is setting a 
valuable world example for coping with the 
problem. 

-As a government, the U.S. has never paid 
ransom or released prisoners in response to 
terrorist demands, though as Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger has conceded, the 
position can be "heartbreaking” In individual 
cases. 

As it is. there have been, for instance, 114 
U.S. officials subject to such international 
terrorist methods as kidnappings or bombings 
over the last seven years, and 24 of them have 
been killed . 

The U.S. Senate is currently un the verge nf 
ratifying the convention winch passed the UN 
tn yaIA aimed nl protection uf diplomats, but 
that treaty will not.be inforce until 13 more, or 
a total of 22 nations, become parties toit. 

With 800 Individuals killed and 1,700 
wounded in International terrorist Incidents 
over the last seven years, the finding of sound 
effective solutions Is increasingly Imperative. 

Some argue that what is needed most of all is 
a revival of the moral indignation such 
incidents used to spark almost universally. 


Tough times for New York 


lly George Moneyhun 

Staff correspondent of 
The ChrlBtlan Science Monitor 

New York 

• Some flro alarms will not be answered. 
Response time from New York City firemen 
will be at least 30 seconds slower because of 
fewer firemen and tho closing of at least eight 
fire companies and perhaps five firehouses. • 

• For some suspected criminals, "revolv- 
ing-door justice" will be encouraged In the 
district attorney's office. Fewer prosecutors - 
will force fewer proMcutlons as a^rc^dt^of a 

• Another 8Q0to^ ^900 policemen will be off 
the streets, adding to the 2,900 already 
dismissed. An as yet undetermined number of 
precinct stations will close — thus fewer 
arrests and less security, 

• Some 3,000 more teachers and school . 

workers will be dismissed, seriously "Impair: 
Hng the education p£; the city’s schoOlchil- ' 
dren,” warns city-acfyod chancellor Irving -, 
Anker. T ; ; V ■‘ ■Vf'v-' v ; >; 

• Fewer trd$h pickups will mean cluttered . 

streets in' some neighborhoods, Hundreds of 
itioife sanitation men' will get pink slips, in . 
addition to li431alr^dj^8ml»e<i; : . • v ' 

.. ‘.These are’ among the- Immediate / con-' , 
. sequfiftces city , department heads say - New. ( 
Yorkers wHl feel ‘as a ' result oi Mayor ;/ 
Abraham D. feeame’ft new three-year plftmto ... 


three years, the Mayor praised New Yorkers 
for their restraint and "grace under pressure" 
thusfar. 1 

But Immediate reaction to the latest cut- 
backs was hardly graceful. Municipal labor- 
union leaders termed the Mayor’a plan to trim 
an estimated 8,000 more olty employees from 
the payroll “unconscionable” and a violation 
of previous commitments to use attrition 
rathor than layoffs for further budget cuts. 
Some 21,000 workers already have been laid 
off in earlier $300-mUl!on budget outs, which 
included a wage freeze on city employees and 
: increased rapid-transit farAs. l\ 

! i ■' .i4. i.-Uh UmIihm n*. mlalilH ilia ' 


theciiy. 

Mayor Beame had little choice In the matter. 
He was' under pressure from the Emergency 
Financial Control Board -r the state overseer 
. legislated into existence to make certain the 
: oity seta Its financial house in order — to. 
bafanqe tbe city budget. , 

■ the -long-term aim of. {Heae movps is td 
'restore Investor confidents In the city to hqpe . 
of avoiding' default fylt the Mayor stressed 
'that the plan would work only if sufficient 
cash , is ‘ma4e ,available to keep the city 
: operatihg ; during the three-year, period the 
' bydgetcuts arebeliigmatfe. ■ 

! .'Even .with the pew drastic budget Cuts, the 
general feeling' Is tbat default is more likely 
'h plain pot. The $2,3 billion aid paekage that had 
^aSp' worked; blit tp keep the 'citj^ afloat until 
' r December hak l^guh to p nrA v^l , arid so ■ far the 
> flscar'expbytd sewing to. scrounge up the last 
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Black Muslims can now be white 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

One of the most controversial black move- 
ments in the United States — the Black 
Muslims (Nation of Islam) — fs taking another 
step to end its 45-year-o!d ban against whites. 

The Nation of Islam recently announced 
plans for a "Model" community on 350 acres 
in southwestern Michigan, at which whites 
would be welcome as well as blacks. 

The new community, scheduled to open in 
1977, is to include a farm, light industry, 
recreational facilities, a school, and mosque . 

The new openness toward whites is in line 
with a decision in June by the nation’s new 
leader, Wallace D. Muhammad, to drop 
exclusion of whites. 

Since June, several whites have joined the 
nation, in Kansas City, New. York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, D.C., says Dr. Na'im 
Akbar, special assistant to Supreme Minister 
Muhammad. 

the anti-white or “white devil" campaign 
which left many outsiders wondering if the 
Nation of Islam was encouraging violence 
toward whites, was part of an effort to 
“awaken” blacks to their long subservience to 
whites, says Dr. Akbar. 

But now the time is ripe for a new phase — a 
reaching out to anyone who “has problems of 


self-motivation Rnd self-reliance.” says Saad 
el -Amin, the nation’s business manager and 
general counsel. 

Mr. Muhammad, who became the spiritual 
and administrative leader of the nation when 
his father, Elijah Muhanunad, passed on in 
February, calls the new phase a ‘'moving into 
greater mental and moral growth," in which 
color is not the main issue. 

Vernon E. Jordan Jr., executive director of 
the National Urban League, praises the Nation 
of Islam’s new direction as bringing It “closer 
to the mainstream of black movements." U.S. 
congressional black-caucus member Charles 
E. Rangel (D) of New York praises the 
changes but finds it “disappointing” that 
Nation of Islam members do not- use their 
potentially positive Impact in politics. (Mem- 
bers of the nation do not vole or participate in 
political campaigns . ) 

But just as the nation is winning praise for 
its new openness, boxing heavyweight cham- 
pion Muhammad Ali has reasserted his posi- 
tion as not only one of the nation's best-known 
members but also one of its most con- 
troversial. Favorable publicity on All's recent 
victory in Manila over George Frazier was 
marred, in Nation of Islam terms, by his 
widely reported marital problems that sur- 
faced during prefight preparations. 

The Nation of Islam has been criticized in 
the past for Its teachings of “separatism." 


CMSSHHMDS 


educators wanted 


During early years of the movement, founded 
In Detroit in 1930, there was much talk by its 
leaders of forming a separate nation of Black 
Muslims. 

That topic is not on the current agenda of 
the movement, though it remains an "option” 
for future consideration, says Mr. Amin. 

But for now, at least, the Nation of Islam, 
already is a "spiritual, social, cultural, and 
economic nation," and has ils own internal 
government, explains Dr. Akbar. 

The Nation of Islam lias nssets of about $45 
million in property and equipment in Chicago 
and in farm lands and farm equipment across 
the country, says Mr. Amin. But total assets 
are not published. 

Membership figures, similarly, are not 
published. Leaders say only that between the 
passing of Elijah Muhammad in February ami 
June 15 some 39,000 new members were 
enrolled. 

Members are forbidden to smoke, drink 
alcohol, use drugs non-medlcally, or have 
extramarital sexual relations. 

Non-Muslims praise the nation's programs 
for helping drug addicts and ex-prisoners live 
drug-free, crime-free lives. Many members 
are offered jobs at the stores run by the 
nation’s approximately 175 temples. 

Members recognize one spiritual god, Allah, 
believe in daytime fasting during one holy 
month a year, and are encouraged to be 
charitable and to make at least one trip in 

help wanted 


accommodation 

LONDON 8W5. BEDROOMS SINGLE 
or doubts with continental breakfast 
seivad In diningroom. Use of drawing 
room and garden. E4 nightly e per- 
son. Earl's Court Square. Hina 373 
8874. 


boats & vachtB ' 

YACHT SALES $180,000 or higher 
yaoliia. When you are buying or sell- 
ing contact Ted Gutellus. R. Bertram I 
& Co.. 36.80 N.W. 21 BL, Miami. FL 
33152 (305) 633-9781. 

bungalows lor sale 

1873 DETACHED BUNGALOW, 
I.O.W., near Ventnor 23' Lounge, 2 
dbl, beds. fuHy ltd. kitchen/dlner, 
C.N. Double glazing. Walls/ Roof In- 
sulated, garage. Fenoed cardan, 


aulatod, garage. Fenoed cardan, 
patio £12760 o.n.o. for quick aale. N. 
vantor 853510 or write CSM KB. 4 
Qioavenor PI.. London 8W1 X 7JH. 


DAVID MURE & CO., LTD., 2t-23 I 

Chllworth Street. Paddington, W.2 I victora 

Telephone 01-723 8217/8. Floor ccv^t ■ 

Bring specialists and consultants. Ex-. 

tensive carpel . library and testing f Inis (or Sale 

BKlIona. Contract cupel • ipcdet weyqri[] q e UNU SUALLY 


HUNTINGTOWER SCHOOL 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
is seeking 
A PRINCIPAL 

- Coeducational school for children of Christian Scientists 

- Subprimary to University Entrance Standard 

- Day and Boarding 

- 200 Students 

QuaKIlcatlonr. Christian Scientist 

Appropriate Academic, Teaching and Administrative qualifications 
and experience 

- Terms and Conditions: Subject to negotiation 

- Date of Commencement: Negotiable 

Application s or enquiries to 
The President 
Huntlngtower School 
P.O. Box 192 
Mount Wavwtey 3149 
Victoria, Australia 


U.K. or WBBlem Europe. Owner- Many cupboards, boxroom. C.H., 
Driven Citroen Safari. 20 years Inter-, brick garage, communal gaidon. 
national experlenae. Please contact' n,n 8 mHon-on-Themee 22358. After 
Sutlon Place, Seaford, Sussex. (Sea- Nov. 18th, Weybrldga 44093. 
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undertaken. Sand for details Ad 
Catering, 180 Pampisford Ro 
South Croydon. Tel.: 01 -BB0-B61 3. 

cleaning services 


■ BLAKE S OF CHELSEA. London 53 
Sloans Sq.. S.W.1. Tel. 01-730 3621.. 
All Floral Work. 

hairdressers 


WETTON CLEANING SERVICES, 

LTD. 43 Cedogan Street. Chelsea HAIR BY JOHN & MARGARET Spa- h 

S.W.3. Tel. 01-589-7747 5228/7/8 dellzed cutting — Ladies & Gants. 40 Dei 

(London Area) Window. . General North Parade. Cheaalnglon, 01-397 
Cleaning, Pelnt Washing interior. Ex- 2168, and 39 Teitenham' Craa.i Tat- ““Jr”, 

tarior. Decorations, etc. ’ tehhwfi Corner. Epsom. Burah Heath 1 

coins 51 839 - , ' " .. • '• 

FREE PRICE UBT AVAILABLE on hOUSS iOf SSlS ' • M 

request With "BICKELS." 8 A'alarg- ENGLISH COUNTRY ■ MANOR 
eat coin dealers. Write nr call - 1 51 HOUSE, Involved with many historic 
Jappe SU., Johannesburg 200 1, associations with royalty, aftuated In . . • 

Transvaal, South Airlca. ' tbs fox hunting district .45 mflea w 

north ot London. Looatad on 8 acres 1 

dressmaking . of timbered parkland, main house 

DORIS PUSEY High-Olasi dreee- W iSSTLJZXS 
making Including Readers -dresses. hmSLuP^n • I 

ac 

srelsBE M r J 7 - ® 2Z ' M79 * T . 0tex w-W- 1 aS 


STalsas 0 * 1 E ‘"" S ' ™' : 01 -'ft l 5J^2EB*T ‘eta B™i' 

employment agencies 

ST. ANNE'S MANAGEMENT 8o1ac- HOUSE. 4 bed. 2 bath. 3 reception, 
lion and Employment Agency. 43' secluded ® ardenk 

High Street. Addlestone. Surrey, Wmin 5 minutes drivfl of Ctaremonl. 
Weybrldga 48134/5/6. Covers all. Ring Cobham (8urrey) 24 74, ■ 

grades 01 alalf Ituouqhoul Ihe U.K. . ' 

. . “ ” houses to 1st 

ssiaie agsnis_ 1 Sydney, Australia. Comfortable, 

Street, iSSSn SV?8 3 LQ 0i-7§6 Kajh SL, Healey,. NSW,,; Australia 
1161. ■ ' _ • i . — . --L 



Wallace Muhammad 

their lifetime to Mecca, Saudi Arabia, spiri- 
tual home of the Islamic religion, on which the 
Nation of Islam is based. 


Work that 
ca Is on 
everything 
you are 


Instructions 

WRITE & SELL CMdron'e stories. 

AT- Mall course (Air Mall) with sales es- 


f 6 3 £ 7 — r TRACTIVE FLAT, tt mile to Weiton alstHnoo. Fee Booklet. Children s 

cars tor hire . Station- W'oo 20 rrtns. 2 large Features (CSM), 67 Bridge SI.. Man- 

PERSONAL SERVICE CAR HIRE' rooms, one email. Kilo hen-diner. chMter M3 3BQ, England. 


Insurance 

L. 8. PCiWTER & CO. , 80 Hoe 8L. 
Walthamstow. London, E.17. Tel.: 
01-520 3366. All typeB ol insurance 
effected. Agents for Anavar. Church 
Insurance speclallsls. 


CAR RENTAL, "CHAUFFEUR- YOUNG BUSINESSMAN REQUIRES 

□RIVEN/SELF DRIVE, Wynn-Savlle, 8 C - 1 tad 81 furnished Hat central lo OltlCSS to let 

17 Radley Mews. London W.8. N " Uiar , | J r Loneto"- WouW also he practitioner, REGENT STREET, 
01 937 4686 willing lo share (1st /house with slm- Mnnrlnu B-ifun-m z-kla-vi 

M S-- srar -'^ 111 

ADJOY CATERING. Parties, dances. ° : 

weddings, barbecues, any functions florists DOS! Vacant 

undertaken. Send for details Ad fay • ■ — 1 . — - - 

Catering, 180 PamplBford Rosa. 1 SLAKES OF CHELSEA. London 53 

South Croydon. T.I.: 01 -660-MI 3. ■ non.^W, 1 , Tot, .’-73. 362’. . MOUNTLANDS 

cleaning SQrvICOS . . . a Chrisltan Science House 

WETTON CLEANING SERVICES, accredited by The Molfier Church 

LTD. 43 Cadogan Street. Chelsea HAIR BY JOHN & MARGARET SpB- has a vacancy for a 

S.W.3. Tel. 01-589-7747 5228/7/8 otellzed autHng - Ladles & Gant*. 40 Deautv SuDerlnlondont 

(London Area) Window. . General North Parade? Cheaalngton. 01-397 . 

Cleaning. Paint Washing inferior. Ex- 2188, and 39 Teitenham Craa., Tat- . ™# | s xhna . flreftat i Wwm with 
lBrtmr f Decorations, eto. tenhaifi Corner, Epaom. Burgh Heath uyarienw ire Enfttd to apply Ik 

coins . g- 638 - .. — — i- The Secretary, 

FREE PRICE U8T AVAILABLE on tlOUSB IOf S81S ' • MOUntlandS TfUSt 

request With "BiCKELS." 8 A.'elarg- English country • manor mawdon) Ltd ' 

est coin deelera. Write or call - 151 HOUSE, Involved with many historic \oowaonj uia. 

Jeppe Sir., Johannesburg 2001, associations with royalty, aftuated In 3 Envi|le Road, ■ 

Transvaal, South Airlca. ' the fox hunllng dlstriot .45 mltea torfdon, Cheshire, WA1 4 2N3. 
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Christian Science nursing needs 
your purity and your joy. It needs 
your caring skills, common sense 
and spiritual understanding. It 
needs the maturity and strength 
which experience in Christian 
Science has brought you. 

And uhovc all, the C bristly 
compassion which makes you 
want lo give by helping others. 

Asking all this of you, Christian 
Science nursing gives still more in 
return: it deep feeling of purpose 
in your work, and the sense of 
fulfillment that comes from 
contributing to spiritual healing. 

Write for information about our 
Lrnining program to either of the 
following: 

Personnel Department 
The Flrsl Church of Christ, Scientist 
Christian Science Center 
HunLou. MA, tJ.S. A. 02115 

Department oT Care 

Committee for (ireul Uriluin 

and Ireland j 
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13 Arundel Street 

London. ICNCiLAND WC2R 3DX 
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The budget: is it safe to cut down on defense? 

Rv Hhv Ilnlvenum n_i ■■ w ^ ■ 


By Guy Ilalversun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Defense Secretary James R. Schleslnger is 
carrying his fight for tills year’s Pentagon 
budget over the heads of Congress and 
directly lo the American taxpoyer. 

In doing so, the toll, nminble Defense 
Secretary - a Harvard classmate of Henry A. 
Kissinger and former University of Virginia 
economics professor — is scrambling lo avoid 
what to the Pentagon has been considered 
unthinkable: the first major cutback in the 
U S. defense budget since the post-Korean war 
reductions of the mid-1950s. 

Invoked, says the Pentagon, is nothing less 
than vAtefter the U.S. remains a military 
power "second to none." The Pentagon, said 
by many to have cried "wolf" about efforts to 
cot (he budget in the past, insists now that the 
situation .is different because of growing 
Soviet military force. 

Mr. Schleslnger called recent House de- 
fense budget reductions "deep and savage and 
arbitrary cuts," that would, he said, “have 
harmful effects on the defense posture of the 
UnltedStates.” 

On other matters, Secretary Schlesinger 
also said: 

• He did not see current strategic arms 
limitation talks at an impasse. He downplayed 
reported allegations that deep divisions exist 
between the Pentagon and Slate Popart nielli 
over the specific terms ami desirability of 
reaching a new SALT agreement. "The 
Pentagon wants a new agreement with the 


Soviet Union," he insisted, though any agree- 
ment must be “equitable." 

• He foresaw an important role for a U.S. 
“cruise" missile, a new drone-like missile 
flying at low levels under enemy radar. The 
Soviets have asked for limitations on devel- 
opment of cruise missiles under any new 
SALT agreement. 

• He said no decision was imminent on 
whether or not Pershing missiles should be 
given to Israel. 

• He said Ihe Pentagon is examining 
whether defense contractors moy have broken 
Pentagon regulations on lobbying for weapons 
systems with the Defense Department. 


Allegations have been made about Northrup 
lobbying in Washington. 

Still, it is in defense of this year’s defense 
budget request that Secretary Schlesinger 
remains most outspoken. The Pentagon is 
facing a formidable Senate challenge — an 
internal clash between pro-military lawmak- 
ers and defense critics, that centers on two 
key committees: the traditional pro-military 
Senate Appropriations Committee, headed by 
Arkansas Democrat John L. McClellan, and 
the new Senate Budget Committee, chaired by 
Maine Democrat Edmund S. Muskie. 

The Defense Department requested $97.8 
billion for fiscal I97ti plus on additional $23 


billion for a transitional three-month period 
through September, 1976. The government is 
to convert to a new fiscal year next October. 

The House, however, slashed $7.6 billion 
from the fiscal 1976 budget leaving a total of 
$90.2 billion. It also cut $1.4 billion from 
"transitional" funds leaving $21 .6 billion. 

Mr. Schlesinger Is particularly concerned 
about the impact of these cuts on U.S. combat 
forces. Even though the overall defense bill as 
passed by the House is $6 billion more than 
last year's record $85 billion, Mr. Schlesinger 
insists that Ihe additional money is not 
adequate to ’ 'offset inflation." 


Economists smile as production rises 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

While the end of the nation's longest postwar 
recession is now confirmed, the high pitch of 
growth in the July -September quarter prob- 
ably cannot be sustained. 

This is n general view here in the wake of 
news that the total output of goods and 
services (gross national product) showed a 
healthy 1 1 .2 percent increase in the quarter. 

Over the next four quarters, many econo- 
mists expect a i> to 8 percent climb in the real 
( iNI\ with Uie effects of inflation squeezed out 
- that is. through Ihe first nine months of 
H(7ri. Economic uncertainties, including a 
congressional -White House struggle over oil- 


price controls and lax and budget cuts, cloud 
the picLure beyond that. 

Following five consecutive quarters of de- 
cline, the nation's output of goods and services 
edged upward 1.6 percent in the April-June 
quarter of this year, indicating that the 
recession ended in May. Now comes the 11.2 
percent GNP increase, laying a solid founda- 
tion under the recovery. 

This growth, the highest quarterly jump 
recorded by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce since 1955, resuits in part from a 
decision by American businessmen to build up 
their inventories of goods, which had been sold 
off during the long months of recession. This 
in turn stems from a revival of consumer 
buying of durable and nondurable goods. 


CITY SHOPPING 




Still hard-hit by recession, experts note, is 
the key housing Industry, stifled by continuing 
high interest rates for mortgage loans. 

Ihe United States, according to experts 
preparing for President Ford’s economic 
summit meeting next month in France, Is 
surging up out of recession faster than Japan 
and the nations of Western Europe, whose 
economtes generally remain stalled. 

Evidence of solid U.S. growth will be 
welcomed by Mr. Ford's negotiating partners, 
whose nations depend heavily on sales to the 
huge American market. A decline in imports 
by the U.S. during its recession hurt Japan, 
West Germany, and other European coun- 
tries. 
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Briton Very pessimistic’ 

Arms researcher warns of nuclear holocaust 


By David T. Cook 

Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Stockholm 

A Swedish researcher’s suggested solutions 
for controlling the spreading worldwide weap- 
ons trade are much tougher than those 
proposed by U.S. congressional critics of the 
arms Industry. 

Perennial Pentagon critic, Rep. Lea Aspln 
(D) of Wisconsin, for instance, recently 
reported that In the past two years U.S. arms 
sales have totaled 920.3 billion, a sum he terms 
“incredible. 11 U.S. sales were some 93 billion 
higher than previously reported by the Penta- 
gon, the congressman says. 

The size of U.S. arms sales “underlines even 
more dramatically the need for Congress and 
the administration to come to grips with this 
monstrosity and develop an overall arms 
policy," Rep. Aspln contends. 

Not new policies controlling arms sales but 
total disarmament is the appropriate course, 
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according to Dr. Frank Barnaby, director of 
Stockholm International Peace Research In- 
stitute (SIPRI). 

"Disarmament is essential if nuclear 
holocaust is to be avoided, 1 ’ he says. 

SIPRI — controlled by an international 
board but funded entirely by the Swedish 
Parliament — provides factual data on each 
nation^ weapons spending trends, arms sales 
and purchases, and developing military tech- 
nologies and their Implications. 

In addition to the publication of this widely 
used statistical data, the institute also re- 
searches the problems of disarmament and 
arms regulation. 

Presiding over SIPRI in a short-sleeved 
sport shirt and slacks, the bearded, balding, 
and British Dr. Barnaby says an analysis of 
SIPRI data leads to "very pessimistic” con- 
clusions about the likelihood that nuclear 
holocaust can be avoided. 

Among the trends spotlighted in SIPRI’s 
1975 yearbook which Dr. Barnaby finds most 
disturbing are: 

« A commitment of ever-increasing sums 
for military purposes. Last year some $210 
billion was spent on military men and material 
worldwide and there is "no reason to assume” 
annual increases will not continue, Dr. Barn- 
aby says. 

• An ever-wider distribution of highly so- 
phisticated weapons. Last year for the first 
time less than 80 percent of worldwide 
weapons expenditures were made by NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries . 

Equally disturbing to Dr. Barnaby Is the 
fact that arms sales to less developed "third 
world” countries are expanding rapidly. Be- 
tween 1973 and 1974 annual sales to the third 
world rose 40 percent, SIPRI data indicates. 
This means the "world is growing more and 
more militarized. — heading for equal dis- 
tribution of the milling wealth," IS 1 . Barnaby 
thinks. 

• A growing number of nations with the 
capacity to produce nuclear explosives. Ac- 
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cording to SIPRI calculations, 20 nations now 
have this capability, and by 1980 30 nations will 
have it. 


While favoring disarmament or at least a 
reduction in the atomic weapon stockpiles of 
the superpowers, Dr. Barnaby admits that "it 
would be extremely difficult to envisage” a 
reduction in military research and devel- 
opment (R&D) spending as “it is nl the center 
of the arms race and the thing that fuels it. " 


Dr. Barnaby argues that military research 
and development workers first acquire the 
capability to do something and then invent the 
strategic necessity to dopioy weapons based 
on the new technology. 


Another obstacle to a slowing of mins 
development and sales is what lie terms an 


American reliance on ll&D activities ta 
maintain its military postion vis-a-vis it 
Soviet Union. 

Dr. Barnaby admits that S1PK1 "hasn'tita 
a great deal of work” on whnt it would costb 
convert the military industrial complab 
post disarmament uses. Such research il'i 
concern for the future” he adds. 

While acknowledging the problems 
venting a reduction of, or cessation In, Ih 
arms nice, the SIPRI staff director say hew 
imagine "a situation in which domesUn!} 
disarmament is needed dor” political reasm 
Rut the circumstances that would bring abr 
such n political demand arc far from (k 
able. They include, Hr. Barnaby thin 
"domestic upheaval, a nuclear accident 1 
limited nuclear war." 


Sales go poorly 


New ‘dream’ detergent with no ads runs into snags 


By William A, Babcock 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Will the public support enthusiastically a 
quality product whose manufacturer does not 
advertise and Instead passes the savings on to 
the consumer? 

So far the answer is "no" for Active, a 
laundry detergent billed by its maker as a 
consumer’s "dream product." 

However, Wltco Chemical Corporation’s 
Ultra Division has given Itself two years to 
find out if its faith In consumer buying 
sharpness will pay off through more active 
Active sales. 

Tf housewives do start volume buying of the 
detergent, test-marketed since December in 
supermarkets in New England, It could start a 
"non-advertising” trend, 

Active's makersltke'to point out that It: . 

• Is the only nori-advertlsed national brand 
on the market, according to ■ company offi- 
cials. 

• Was Judged equal in quality to leading 

brandname detergents in two independently 
conducted teste. . 

• Sells for at .least 20 cents leas than the 
leading brands. 

Up to now sales are not promising; Although; 
Rust Patell, Ultra Division’s consumer prod-' 
ucts manager, estimates sales so far. have 
been 80 percent of what was first anticipated, 
others are not so optimistic. 

"Sales are really bad," laments product 
sales manager. James Ptfer of Food Enter- 
prises, a New England food brokerage that 
sells Active to both wholesale jpid chain 
supermarkets. : 



But Witco’s net sales for all products were 
up 50 percent last year. A manufacturer and 
marketer of a wide range of .specially chem- 
ical and petroleum products for industrial and 
consumer use, Wltco docs not hinge its rulurc 
on the failure or success of Active. As a result , 
the company can afford to give Urn "no 
advertising” approach plenty of time io catch 
on. 

Although Active is not advertised in the 
traditional sense, Witco gets its message 
across with a combination of supermarket 
appearances and television interviews by the 
company's consumer economist, Audrey Clif- 
ford. In addition, newspaper articles — such 
as this one — are sought in public relation 
campaigns, according to a Witco spokes- 
person. 


"Active sales have been going poorly- 
adds, "nr tint i mini brands have qullofljw* 
loyalty fur tin* housewife, and Uie 
In tills area is tough. If you want W sell y 
prodncl. you must fight fire with art 
advertise." 
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conglomerate which collapsed tw 
ago, tins been saved from bankrup ■ . 
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Despite : Active)? less-thaprencour aging 

track record, Wltco representative? have no 
plans io stray from their "no, advertising” 
.policy' and eventually expect to introduce 
their product nationally. 

* Wltco’s "no advertising" approach hinges 
on the intelligent consumer — the buyer who 
reads, labels, compares prices, and decides 
accordingly: 

“Our product originates from a consumer 
need. The time is right for the consumer 
approach because the days are gone when 
people wquld unconsciously pick things up 
. and bi# them without reading the packages 
•VW? comparing prices,” a company spokas- 
: ..perBon says, ■ \\ 

t _ others; though, do not give the American 
om .ihtf . shopper, so much credit. ■ 

' the consumer Is going to 
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"The product Uself has: real potential, but, 
the idea of hot advertising is not good.. Since 
they don’t advertise, they can’t get Uacrossta 
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Britain s Jennie’ shows up on TV sets around the world 


By I mi Woodward 

London 

I met Lee Remick one day on the elaborate 
House of Commons set nt the London tele- 
vision studios where a hundred or so extras are 
assembled for the sequence of Winston Chur- 
chill's maiden speech. One of the first things to 
strike me was the extent to which, to an 
Englishman, she seems to bit the person- 
ification of Miss America, with her shiny 
blonde hair, clear skin, and perfectly tailored 
profile. Her face is as honest ns an apple. It 


Next day, again on the television set, Miss 
Remit* looked a lot older titan her 3C years 
for with the help of a fastidious makeup 
department, she has to age from about 19 to 
Bomeilng like GO — in "Jennie,” Thames 
Television's 3500,000 ($1 million) seven-part 
’• prestige series about Winston Churchill's 
■ mother, Lady Randolph Churchill, the former 
j'enoJeJerome. 

It Is ITV's contribution to the Churchill 
Centenary Year and has been sweeping this 
country with rave reviews. And worldwide — 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, Eu- 
rope, Canada, the United States — audiences 
are equally enthusiastic. 

The title part must be television's most 
. coveted female role of the year, and I think 
Miss Remick knows it. Like Jennie herself. 


Lee Remick is an American who has made 
London her home. She arrived here In i960, a 
movie star from Hollywood in search of a 
haven. She brought her two children - Kate 
now 1G, and Matthew, 14 — from her first 
marriage of 11 years to producer Bill Colleran. 
She married British film director Kip Co- 
wans, and is now firmly resident in a large 
Georgian house in London’s plush St. John’s 
Wood, which she and the family share with 
some dogs of doubtful pedigree. 

Lee Kemiek has been said by some to be the 
most entrancing actress to grace movies since 
Marilyn Monroe. But unlike Monroe, she has 
added intellect to allure. But the star of sucli 
disillusioned talcs as “The Long Hot Sum- 
mer," "Days of Wine and Roses," "Detec- 
tive, ” and “Loot” originally wanted to be a 
dancer, and some of us are more than grateful 
that it never got past the stage of "wanted to 
lie." Still, from about the age of eight or nine 
until she was 15, that is what she dreamed 
about most of the time, "not the glory of first 
nights and roses being thrown at me, but just 
being a wonderful ballerina.” 

And then her interest flagged, and she 
" fluttered and fiddled around" for about three 
years, not knowing what to do — until, at 16, 
she made her first appearance on Broadway in 
Reginald Denham's "Be Your Age.” She was 
finally spotted, at the age of 19, by director 


Elia Kazan, who cast her as the drum 
majorette in "A Face in the Crowd,” In which 
she patented a brand of coltish sex appeal that 
became her label. After that she made 
“Anatomy of a Murder” for Otto Preminger, 
playing an Army wife. 


yet there still lingered in the aftermath the all- 
engulfing apparatus of the publicity machine. 
Initially, the studio bosses were ready to 
promote her image up to gigantic proportions 
as America’s answer to Brigitte Bardot. 


‘T was always a very pretty little girl," she 
says, “which, on the suface, made life a great 
deal easier for me. People always like to look 
at pretty little girls, and you do something 
naughty and then you smile, and somebody's 
going to smile back and say it’s all right, you 
know. 


"1 had marvelous parents” — now divorced 
— "whom 1 adored, and super big brother, 
with whom I feuded up to a certain age when,- 
as a teen-ager, he decided to protect me and 
look after me. It was good. When I was a teen- 
ager in New York, at least in the circles that I 
was brought up in, there was no such thing as 
teen-age permissiveness. For a nice young 
girl, the topic never came up; It was never 
considered. You didn't do that sort of thing, 
you bidn't go running around at 14 like girls do 
now in New York, or in London, or wherever 
they're doing it. It was quite different then.” 


But she was never young enough, even at IB, 
to accept that kind of treatment for long. And 
so, with cool judgment, she tried to avoid the 
horrors of publicity as a screen star. Besides, 
her mother was in the theater in New York 
and so knew something of that life. And, of 
course, she came from a solid family back- 
ground. So, escaping the clutches of those who 
wanted to make her merely famous, she set 
out to become simply a highly competent 
actresB. 


By the time she has notched up her sixth 
film, "Day of Wine and Roses,’' in which she 
starred opposite Jack Lemmon and won an 
Academy Award nomination, she was able to 
give one of the best-ever performances as a 
woman introduced to alcoholism by an alcoho- 
lic husband. 


Very different, too, were the methods of 
screen-star publicity build-up when she first 
entered the business. She came in during the 
demise of the old Hollywood dream factory, 


Might it not have been a good thing to have 
struggled a little, so that she might better 
appreciate what she has around her today? 
"Well, there are various kinds of struggles in 
terms of particular jobs and particular situ- 
ations. I've had some personal struggles 
which I think have probably served me well,” 
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The Little Hotel, by Christina 
Stead. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 
$0.95. I/nidon: Angus & 
Robert son. £2.25. 
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add 50p postage/hniiclling * 
each. In California add 
6% Sales Tax. 


By Victor llowes 
Somewhere in Switzer- 
land, near a lake, not far 
from the ski country, titi f* 
exi:.l:i it nuiikiwn, creaky lui 


tel, through which pass the 
most tight-fisted exiles in the 
world. Exiles, expatriates, 
fugitives from the British 
Labour government, semi- 
fnshionnbles, dominion- 
dailies, legacy ' -witliholdcrs, 
and even an archduke with lit 
hi'mldie quail wings. 

Among lU'.- tut ten mighty at 


the Swiss-Touring Hotel are 
counted an ex -mayor from 
Belgium who has taken to 
numbering all his commu- 
nications. Document 116 
complains about the poor 
quality of the towels and the 
short nge of writing paper. 
The document is written in 
ink mi tiu- horiti*r u( Liu- lumd- 
towel. 


nothing much happens In 
them. 
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Other fallen great ones In- 
clude a "Princess” whose 
dog Angel sings "John Peel” 
at the drop of a tidbit. The 
Princess and her pet ore the 
terror of all the headwaiters 
in town. 


In a 1965 re-issue of her 
most widely read novel, 
"The Man Who Loved Chil- 
dren," (first published in 
10*10) Randall Jarrell praised 
Miss Stead’s knowledge of 
"the awful eventiulness of 
rhiWlrcn’H lives.” One might 
equally well praise her 
"Little Hotel" for Ms knowl- 
edge 0/ the awful uneventful- 
ness of older people’s lives. 
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Australian-born novelist 
Stead has been writing good, 
if not great, fiction since 
before World War II. Her 
tales are expertly crafted, at 
once poetic and satiric. Yet 


In her re-creation ot this 
awful uneventfulness she 
falls somewhere between 
Virginia Woolf and Colette. 
Christina Stead has perhaps 
been slow to win a wide circle 
of admirers. But her kind of 
perceptiveness is rare, and 
her fame will continue to 
spread. 
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English versions In 'use. 
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PART 3. The Bible and Faith and Life. The 
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Guadeloupe restaurant: a 
paradise for the palate 
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By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

St. Francois, Guadeloupe 

Every once in a while, a seasoned traveler 
will chance upon an unheralded restaurant 
and wonder how It has managed to escape 
detection. 

Here on the French Caribbean island of 
Guadeloupe, just such a restaurant exists — 
La Mbrine, on the waterfront in St. Francois. 
But it may not escape detection for long. 

As increasing numbers of tourists come, 
Claude and Simone Paulin may well find they 
have more business than they can cope with at 
La Marine. 

One suspects their chief cook, Josette 
Memeil, however, may be the happiest person 
on the island, for, as she puts it, “I love to 
cook.” Just 22, she looks as If she llkeB to eat, 
too, and admits that she samples most 
everything she prepares. "Not small samples 
either," she confesses. 

A meal at La Marine is a major undertaking, 
and guests at the newly opened Air France 
Meredlan Guadeloupe nearby, as well as other 
hotels nowabuilding, ought to come prepared. 

Once forewarned, however, they should try 
everything from Mme. Josette’s Accra Mari- 
nade (fish cakes) to her Glace Coco (a sort of 
bakedAlaska). 

The Paulina have a real find in Mme. Josette, 
who recently won first prize In a creole 
cooking contest on Guadeloupe. Each dish is a 
veritable art. One of the best ways to enjoy La 
Marine is to let either Claude or Simone 
suggest the dishes. 

When 1 visited the restaurant recently, the 
meal began with those fiBh cakes — Accra 
Marinade, To prepare them, Josette takes 
chunks of codfish and lobster and mixes them 
in a marinated sauce with a small minnow 
called pisquette. She then deep-fat fries them 
for about three or four minutes before serving 
themptping hot. A sweet sauce or hot mustard 
adds a nice touch. 

Josette's next dish wbb Crabe Farde, 
stuffed fried crab. Prepared in a crab shell 
with bread crumbs mixed in, the dish is highly 
spiced with pepper, cloves, thyme, and pars- 
ley. 

But these are only appetizers, for as you eat 
these two dishes, Josette Is preparing a main 
fish course. The day I was there, it was red 


snapper. The fish was brought to the restau- 
rant at about the same time I arrived, then 
fried in a butter and garlic sauce. 

One of the joys of eating at La Marine is 
seeing fishermen pull up their boats right in 
front of the restaurant with their latest catch, 
some of which Claude will purcliase for 
present customers and those coming later in 
the day. 

He and Simone encourage everyone to leave 
their tables for a few minutes and watch the 
haggling over price between Claude and the 
seasoned fishermen. Children from (he village 
scamper all around — and the whole ex- 
perience is a good one for photographers. 

Back in the restaurant, while one is finishing 
his main course, an onion-scallion souffle 
called Christophine is served, which somehow 
serves as a good accompaniment to the fish. 
The taste of die two together is a delight. 

Somewhere along the line, a hearts-of-palm 
salad, called Salade de Coeurs de Palmier, 
finds its way to the table. Simone says she is 
reluctant to serve this salad regularly, how- 
ever, because of a growing shortage of palm 
meat. She is worred that too many of the 
island's lovely palm trees may be cut down to 
supply thlB delicacy . 

"After all, we have so many fruits here that 
we don’t need to rely on palm," she notes. 
“But the palm is still my favorite." 

Dessert is Glace Coco, which ts really 
coconut ice, but prepared as a baked Alaska 
would be. If by this time the customer isn't 
completely satisfied and full, the dessert will 
do the trick. 

Somwhere In the whole process, Mme. 
Josette appears with her broad, engaging 
smile that Is all part of the eating at La Marine. 
A meal there 1b much more than the food, as 
good and as exquisite as that 1 b, for Claude and 
' Simone offer a welcome' that Is too little In 
evidence In restaurants today. 

It is a personal touch -- and they obviously 
want their guests to enjoy the experience of 
eating to the fullest. 

Claude 1 b a native of Guadeloupe of French 
parentage, while Simone comes from an 
Italian family raised in Nice. France. 

La Marine is only a few years old. But with 
the type of service and food it offers — with 
the engaging smile of Mme. Josette and her 
delightful cooking, and with the care that 
Claude and Simone Paulin give each gueBt — 



Fronch WiT.r Itulins Tounit Board 


Guadeloupean relaxes by spectacular island waterfall 


La Marine ought to be around for a long time 
to come. 

Here is one simple recipe which can be tried 
far away from the warm, sunny Caribbcnn. 

Soupe d 1 Habitants 

Cut up carrots, cabbage, spinach, lecks, 
celery, squash, green beans, onions, and 
greens In small pieces. 

Fry in a bit of oil, adding water, n beef 
knuckle, or ham hock. 

Season with salt, pepper, and cut-up fresh, 
hot pepper. 

Stir occasionally and cook for about an hour. 

The actual amounts of vegetables depend on 
one’s taste and the number of people being 
served. Guadeloupe natives vary the amounts 
from meal to meal. 

To serve eight, use two carrots at eight 
inches, one small cabbage, several spinach 
leaves, two or three leeks, a stalk of celery, n 
small squash, a handful of green beans, and a 


dozen small onions. The amount of water lobe 
added should be roughly (he equivalent of one- 
and-a-half cups per person to Ik* served. 

Guadclupans arc not definite on propor- 
tions, however. "Just do what strikes your 
fancy. It will come out good," they say. 

La Feroce (Feroce) 

A codfish and avocado mixture, Ibis is I 
light ihonl in Itself ;ul(l requires aboul 15 
minutes to prepare once you have the In- 
gredients ;i| haml. 

First slice an avocado nnd peel and mash (lie 
slices together with a little manioc or regular 
flour. 

Then wash apiece of saltwater codfish, wipe 
it dry, and grill it over mi open fire. Dice the 
fish nnd cover with sauce made of 3 table 
spoons of vinegar, 2 tablespoons cooking oil, a 
finely chopped garlic clove, sovcral dashes of 
household pepper, nnd n hid f-dozen slivers of 
hot pepper. 


Freighter freaks get five star room and board 


By Paul and Dorothy Pryor 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Freighter travel Is luxurious, economical, 
adventuresome, Informal, and leisurely. Once 
hooked, freighter travel fans will go no other 
way, if they can help it. The easy routine of 
shipboard life is enjoyable, and the frequent 
stops for cargo every few days makes for 
variety. 
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Sometimes, in a busy harbor, there aro 
delays of several days to a week or more, and 
these delays — with free food and lodging — 
provide extra time to wander about fascinat- 
ing ports. Cities of the world take on special 
glamour when viewed from the sea. 

Recently, instead of a predicted 30 days, we 
lived 42 days on four different ships in the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. The cost was 
only $15.26 each per day. Subtracting the cost 
of what economy air fare would have been for 
the same trip gives 13 cents each per day for 
five-star board and room. 

Specifically, going IrQih K^orrarashahr to 
Bombay ,12 days, costs $38q.08; from Bombay 
to Colombo and Colombo to Port Klang, 26 
days, costs $669.38; and Singapore to Bangkok, 
four days, costg $322.86, for a total of Sl.272.n2 . 
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Twenty-nine of the 42 days were spent 
exploring, shopping, and sight-seeing In the 
exciting cities of Khorramshahr, Basra, Ku- 
wait, Bahrein, Doha, Dubai, Muscat, Bombay, 
Cochin, Colombo, Trlncomalce, Kelong, Sing- 
apore, and Bangkok. 

Unlike the rush and formality of the luxury 
cruise ships, freighters are quiet. But there is 
plenty to do and time passes quickly In a 
homelike, cozy atmosphere. All ships have 
movies; some even have swimming pools. 
Service is excellent. 

The seven meals a day (bed tea, breakfast/ 

morning tea, lunch, afternoon tea, dinner, and 
' an evening snack), are delicious. They are 
: prepared for only a small group — the captain, 
Ship's officers, and no more than i2 pasSen- 
- gers. 

I Conversation at the captain’s table hums 
along; the .officers, crew, and other passen- 
gers become your friends. 

, The usually air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions are more luxurious than the average 
passenger ship. We always had beds (not 
-.bunks), picture windows (not portholes) and 
private baUtf with tub or shower. Qn one’ship 
; we occupied the owner ’s suite, which included 

a dressing room and a sitting room < 


purlin! trips, as I he sailing date approach* 
Fuller way, then* may lie » few days' wall" 
your ship nt the purl of departure. , 

Another problem : making reservation®? 
the purchase of passage Is not quits os sin$“ 
as buying an nlrplunc ticket. W* 
agents will bother with the un<^' n ‘ ” , 
freighter travel. When making r ® er ^J ’ 
you deal directly with the shlpp^ft 
or its local agent, and it usually t * kcsa ( , 
two or three days to obtain a conn 
reservation. . - - ■ 


freighters):' 




....There are still over 700 of these 
cum-cargo ships sailing throughout w™ 
under flags of many countries. Ship.' 
rarles as well as the names and 
the shipping companies, shipping ’ 
freighter travel agents, costs, scheduler 
obtainable In almost any public library- •, 
Two good reference books onjte s ^ 
are: "Ford’s Freighter Travel Guld 6 ' ... 

‘ ‘Travel Routes Around the World. 1 * . , h i y . 

Another source of information Is R 
British publication, ABC Shipping 
periodical is available for. study at the ^ ' 
travel agents and/or special 
handle this type-, of travel. These, sp* ^ 
agonts are listed in the yellow ! 
telephone directories in larger cities ri 1 . ; 
freighter travel guides found lq local 
Also, data on possible ships , Including w. 
departure dates, can be obtained 
Shipping pages of the local;hewspap^^k; 
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America brings hi 


to London’s 


My Tnknsh I Oku 
Staff correspondenl of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

l.imilun 

Americans have lost tin* art of celebration, 
says Charles Fames. And this is ironic, for Mr 
Eames himself - architect, designer, crafts 
man nimmnkcr, and philosopher of the 
American condition - lias just brought the 
L'nited Stales bicentennial exhibition. “The 
World of Franklin and Jefferson," to the 
British Museum here in London. 

Eama the visionary. Fames the man of 
pas^on, Mdes behind a genial, whimsical 
exterior. His eyes sparkle, his face is rugged 
yet somehow boyish, his gestures quick ; he ts 
a proMem solver who enjoys his job. I inter- 
viewed him in a corner of the museum just 
before the exhibition opened its two-month 
London stay (Sept. 17 to Nov. IG). It had 
already been to Paris and Warsaw and would 
be going on to the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. The exhibition is sponsored by the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration, and supported by a grant from IBM. 

Mr. Fames is a Newton huff, an admirer and 
in some ways a one-man successor of the age 
of enlightenment so unselfconsciously repre- 
sented in the U.S. by Franklin ;tnd Jefferson. 
He and his wife and partner, Kay, have 
mounted exhibitions on Copernicus and New- 
ton. When a Jefferson exhibition was sug- 
gested for the Grand Palais in Paris < to follow 
an earlier show on Lenin), it was Mr. Homes 
who added Franklin to the concept, so that (he 
Declaration of Independence could lx? seen in 
the perspective of what preceded it us well as 
ol what came in its train 

“This group," says Mr. Koines, talking of 
Franklin, Jefferson, anti their friends nnd 
acquaintances, "represents the application of 
the whole 18th-century enlightenment in 
America. Bui none of thorn were armchair 
philosophers. The problems were too linmo- 


dioly, too real. Jefferson invented a 
plnwhonrd. Frank I in charted the Gulf Stream 
and explored problems of heat transfer. 


Their friends and acquaintances were like 
them. Churles Willson Penle was n saddlema 
ker, denturemnkcr, poet, taxidermist, farmer 
engraver. David Rittenhouse was on astrono 


mer, and the first director of the United States 


Mint. Paul Revere was not only a silversmith 
but America's first real industrialist.' 


‘The World of Franklin and Jefferson” is a 


wordy exhibit. It is crammed with text 
40,000 words of it. Quotations from Franklin 
and Jefferson flutter overhead. Columns of 
display cases devoted to people like Peale or 
Rittenhouse or Patrick Henry or John Adams 
have more text. A visitor has to browse, to 
wend his way leisurely through the Declara 
tionof Independence, the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights, to the exhibition’s epilogue, show 
ing the Louisiana Purchase. 


What do the Eameses hope a visitor will 
glean from the exhibit? “You have different 
levels," says Mr. Eames. “First, there is a 
kind of patriotism, healthy, direct. Then, the 
thing that threads through this exhibit is 
involvement, the giving of self. You'll find 
continuity, a lack of specialization, a willing- 
ness to lx> an amateur, a lack of self- 


conscious ness. 

Hy contrast, Mr. Karnes is shocked by the 
extent to which Americans of today “let 
specialization compartmentalize us." 

For instance, if there is an aesthetic 
problem to be solved, “people say, that's fine 
arts " Hut streets and sidewalks, the soup you 
are fed in restaurants, the breud you eat — all 
these ciiiim! within the scope of aesthetics, Mr. 
Kamos says. “Kvon ceremony." 

That led. in turn, to his comment on the lost 
art of roll •brat Ion "A real fi-lehralion comes 
out of adversity,'' Mr. Karnes maintains. "Uur 
Inst real one came out of the depression, and 
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Ray and Charles Eames, surrounded toy U.S. memorabilia 


AP photo 


culturally the United Stales has lived off it 
ever since.” 

De Kooning, Jackson Pollock, Dorothea 
Lange, Tennessee Williams, Ben Shahn, 
Churles Eames himself — all were drawn 
through the WPA (Works Progress Adminis- 
tration) into a network ol exploding ideas that 
embraced the U.S. Mr. Eames went to New 
< irleans to document historic American build- 
ings surh as the Pant nil m apartments on 
Juckhun Square. Tennessee Williams, who 
was down in the Bayous, would come up on 
weekends. Dorothea Lange, and Ben Shahn 
were taking photographs for the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. 

"You could feel the functioning of a network 
of take-off," says Mr. Eames. "I don't think 
you can recover it now. We've lost the 
vocabulary. " 

Not entirely, however, The agony of Water- 
gate, combined with Vietnam and the eco- 
nomic crisis — perhaps out of these elements 
of adversity could come a new celebration of 


the American dream. What does Mr. Eames 
think? 


"That’s the great hope," he rejoined. "In a 
way this Is happening already." 


And for the British, for whom the indepen- 
dence of the U.S. can never have quite the 
same meaning it has across the Atlantic, Mr. 
Enmcs also has words of comfort. 


"When a daughter leaves the family to start 
u new life," he said, “U\e trauma of that 

separation can be like a battle, or a war. But 
nobody thinks of it as the daughter’s victory, 
or the mother’s defeat. Four, six, ten years go 
by, and everyone conies together to celebrate 
the setting up of the new household. " 


For there is, after all, continuity Jn its most 
profound sense, in a way of life and thought 
that leaped an ocean to carry on the traditions 
of Magna Carta in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights 
— which Is what the World of Franklin and 
Jefferson is all about. 


Motorbiking couple roar west 
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By Thelma Waro 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Detroit 

Parked In our driveway early this summer 
was a motorhome complete with a trailer and 
two 900 CC Kawasaki motorcycles, one of 
which was a Mother’s Day present to me. 

My husband had planned a trip to northern 
California to attend the annual rally of the 
International Retreads — a motorcycle club 
for . people : ovep , 40. .Slowly, I began to 
Understand tijaLsomehoty.;.^ 
torcycle of mine was going to California. But 
how? The decision was up to me. We could tow 
it behind the motorhome, or I could fly and he 
would tow it — or I could ride it there myself 1 
At first, I had grave doubts about my 
ability to ride thatfar. But I remembered that 
my husband Had once said,- "The longest trip 
can only be ridden one mile at. a time, just like 
going to. the store." With this Ip mliid, I tpld 
him I. would ride ^ownblker ftrat. becadse t 
love adventure and have Wanted to ride oroes- 
eountry ever since t was 18; second,, because I : 
needed , the 'experience and doing: It would 
overcome ifoy fears and give ma confldaice. 1 
Third, because Itwould save money and fuel. v 
: On June 18 we headed West from puT home 
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tliere is always a frame around everything. 
Bui on a motorcycle tho environment extends 
to the horizon. We were "in the picture" all 
the way. The rights, sounds, smells, heat, cold, 
and wind were a constant reality. We felt so 
much a part of it all. 

In Colorado we ran into a hall and rain 
storm, with hall the size of marbles, a wind so 
strong it blew us over a whole lane of traffic, 
and rain so hard we couldn't see more than 28 
feet ahead. We thought we were going down 
but stay up.we.djd, apd crept along at Uie edgo 
of the highway until we fouriti shtttgr wider a ' 
bridge. 

One afternoon we ate lunch in a grocery 
store in a small town In Utah, sitting mi boxes 
in the aisle, talking to the customers. A few 
days later! we dined royally at the county club 
in Colby, Kansas. 

■ ’ . Arriving - afc* donation in Redding, 

. California^: 'We. spent a week' visiting did 
. ftHende and making nCw Onesi My husband got 
; to see all the latest in motorcycling equipment 
ride cart, trailers, .riding, gdar. We took 
ptctures.wereon television, hadparades, and 
generally ep^yed-the town and t think they ' 

enj oyed ill pf u$ .' : 

.. On tbe last everting. ouir organization hade 
dliu^r aiid danbe. for the 880; riders who had 
~C$riie from all; parts df the; westerh; United ; 
StotesapdCftdada . Maiiytrophies were giveii: 
out, and. I prdudly accepted the one for tanjg 
distance' lady, itoto riddr havirig covered, at ■ 
that jjtotnt, mltito. This whs my moment-^ ■ 
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Kremlin uneasv over Sakharov’s award 



Scientists don’t bend easily, Soviet Union finds 


Ry Victor Zorzn 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The delay hi Moscow’s response to the 
award or the Nobel peace prize to Andrei D. 
Sakharov may be traced to the power of the 
Soviet science lobby, perhaps the only group 
in Soviet society whose independent power the 
Kremlin has reason to fear. 

The thunderbolts which the Kremlin once 
hurled at Alexander Solzhenitsyn and Boris 
Pasternak when they received the Nobel 
awards had to be held back this time while the 
Soviet leaders debated their antf -Sakharov 
strategy. (The Kremlin finally criticized Mr. 
Sakharov severely, calling him an “anti- 
patriot.") 

The existence of a Soviet science lobby, to 
say nothing of its supposed independence, is 
questioned by mast Western experts. But the 
evidence of its power is to be found, for one, in 


tho political survival of a Sakharov when 
many other leading dissidents have been 
eliminated from the Soviet scene. Indeed, just 
before the Nobel award was announced, Mr. 
Sakharov, who is regarded as a criminal by 
the KGB, was invited to participate in the elite 
gathering which heard Leonid I. Brezhnev 
acknowledge the quasi-autonomous status of 
Soviet scientists. 

Addressing the Academy of Sciences at Its 
250th anniversary celebrations last week, Mr. 
Brezhnev assured its members that “we do 
not intend to dictate to you" how scientists 
should go about their work. No other group of 
people has received such an assurance from 
the party, and Mr. Brezhnev had to give it 
publicly precisely because there has been 
much concern among the scientists about 
party interference with their work. Moreover, 
he announced the Kremlin's willingness to 
share some of its power with the scientists. 
"As for the main directions of the devel- 


opment of science, the main tasks posed by 
life," he said, "these wc will determine 
jointly." 

One way in which the Kremlin is trying to 
retain actual control, while conceding to 
scientists the appearence of independence, is 
by restricting the autonomy of the Academy of 
Science. The academy's 245 members form 
the only organized group in the Soviet Union 
which can select its own membership and its 
leadership regardless of the party's dictation. 
It has had no chairman since May because the 
Kremlin and the scientists could not agree in 
advance on the replacement for Mstislav 
Keldysh who retired on grounds of ill health. 

The election of the new chairman, post- 
poned until next month, could become emo- 
tionally and politically linked to the treatment 
which the Kremlin now accords to Mr. 
Sakharov. When the party whips tried to 
organize a collective letter condemning Mr. 


Sakharovs political views, they manaaau 
secure the signatures of only 40 member 2 
the Academy of Sciences. If they were nowt 
try to mobilize scientific opinion to conden! 
the Nobel Prize award, the differences of vie® 
on Mr. Sakharov within the scientific conm 
nity would overflow into the "secret" eSn 
campaign, and could be translated into *w 
silion" votes. w 

The Kremlin certainly has the power |o 
Impose its will - but has it the will to imp®, 
its power? 

To do so could lend some of the county] 
leading scientists to withdraw their coopa* 
tion, or to slacken their efforts. The 
half-a-dozen such men — or even of onemanta 
a key sector of scientific endeavor — 
too high a price for the Kremlin to pay. Uks 
are the questions it must ponder utile 
debating Its reaction to the Sakharov award. 

I !»75 Victor Zorza 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Praparad for The Croatian Scisnca Monitor 




Problem No. 6739 

By J. C. M. and H. School 


12 Pfooaa Stack 

mm 











B 8 H 

White 

White to play and mate In two. 
(Fire! prize, Ultslag Kwlk, 1972.) 



Solutions to Problems 

No. 6737. R-Q 

NO. 6736. 1 Kt-KB, K-Kt4; 2 Q-B3 
If 1 . . K-Q4; 2 Q-K3 

End-Game No. 2223. White wins: 1 R-Q 8 , 
RxP; 2 Kt-KIEch, Resigns. II 2 . . PxKt; 3 
RxRch. OxR; 4 Q-KtBch, K-R3; 5 Q-RBoh. Q-R2; 
6 Q-B 6 , etc. 


Prize Game 

A recent London tournament attracted tour 
grandmasters along with soma of the top En- 
glish players; lor example, Tony Miles, junior 
world champion, John Nunn, European junior 
champion. 

Miles, who achieved the first leg on the 
grandmaster's norm, made up for an early loss 
to Jan Tim man, Dutch grandmaster who has 
jjeen doing well In recent European events, 


Tubby 


Problem No. 6740 

By p. C. J. n. Sammallua 












0 Plans White 

White to play and mate In three. 
(Third prize, Probleembtsd, 1973.) 



ll Placet 


Tlmman was awarded the £50 Cannon award 
lor the best game in the masters event, a ten- 

S er round-robin. His victim was a young Hun- 
an grandmaster. 


Grunfeld Defense 


TliHnan 

White 

1 P-Q4 

2 P-QB4 

3 Kt-OB3 

4 PxP 
& P-K4 

6 PxKt 

7 B-QB4 
& Kt-K2 
9 P-KR4 

10 P-R5 

11 B-Q3 

12 RPxP 

13 B-K3 

14 PxP 

15 P-Q5 


Adorian 

Black 

Kt-KB3 

P-KKt3 

P-CJ4 

KtxP 

KtxKt 

B-K12 

0-0 

P-Kt3 

Kt-B3 

K1-R4 

P-K4 

BPxP 

PxP 

P-QB4 

BxR 


Tlmman 

White 

16 QxB 

17 P-QR3 

18 P-B4 

19 0-R2 

20 P-K5 

21 BxKt * 

22 0-0 

23 P-Q 8 ch 

24 QxB 

25 P-B 6 

26 Ofl5 

27 RxP 

28 BxR 

29 BxO 

, 30 B-K 8 


End-Game No. 2224 

_ 1 JPI 0 C 8 a 

'■• 111 ® 



® mt * m- 


i ftSEi 4 


mi 

H iU s is & 


m 

14 Plocaa 


Kt-B3 

Q-Q3 

B-Kt 6 

Kt-Q5 

Q-Q2 

PxB 

BxKt 

K-R 

QR-B 

PxP 

R-B4 

RxR 

RxP 

RxQ 

Resigns 


White 

White to play and win. 
(Penrose-Biau. Hasrlnfle. 1957-58.) 


Chess Panorama 

Grandmaster William Lombardy and master 
David Daniels have collaborated in a Insoinatlng 
new book, “Chess Panorama," which Inkes the 
reader behind Ihe bald statistics ol chess 
matches and tournaments. 

Published by The Chilton Book Company, 
also publishers of Burger's "The Chess ol 
Bobby Fischer," and “The Grant Chess Tourna- 
ments and Their 8 torles, ai by Andy Soltis. Chess 
Panorama begins with a lively Introduction 
which lakes Ihe reader from history of Iho be- 
ginnings of chess through the present ways of 
International chess titles and tournament orga- 
nization. 

Other chapters, like "Enter Laughing," 
"Chess Scandals," "Blunders." and "The 
Chew Clock," give insight Into top-level com- 
petitive cheaa. Even readera who keep up with 
ohess activities will find aneodotee and back- 
ground material which seldom get Into print. 

Chess Panorama Is entertaining, informative, 
and exceedingly well written, a book to bo read 
rather than studied. Hard-cover, 1B6 pp, S6.96. 


By Guernsey Le Pelley 


FoOTBflU. IS rtOERlBLE J 

same ... I wom't — - — A 

PLAY g . 7( "WrtV DON'T. \ 

/V You CONSOLE V • 

/V: BOD. V 

, L—i S Points: mo 


OKftY.lT^ A PUSWY. /WOODY ^ 
GftfflE ... WHERE YOVRE flLVUflVfc 

slpmcaing sooiebody; oie. 

' Kicking somebody — * 

A OI2 SETTING PUNCHED- 
) AND GOING HOME FILTHY... 


Soke-,, go what 

MSB THE BAD 

points a 




‘Super bread’ 
—not in 
the oven yet 

Ily Robert C. (.‘owen 

U.S. Department of Agriculture chemis 
Karl F. Finney has been making hcadlinesand 
intriguing American bakers with n recipe fer 
bread so rich in protein It ranks with milk* 
meat. My eliminating sugar and speedy 
dough rising lime from three hours lo’» 
minutes, lie optimistically thinks bnkerscouM 
cut costs to make this bread a cheap, hi# 
quality food. 

Mr. Finney’s optimism now seema p 
mature. Neil her sugar nor rising lime * 
riously affect prices. And even he admits te 
formula may interest bread research kh 
more I linn bakeries. Rut whether or not hi 
bread remains a mere curiosity, it illustrate* 
how far Ihe scientific understanding of Ik 
ancient art of I ircad making has coinc. 

To oversimplify it, you make bread by/M 
adding water to flour mid kneading the dough 
This develops Ihe protein (gluten) strudin* 
Kneading knits protein molecules togetta 
and mixes in oxygen, which changes Ik 
molecules chemically. Makers add chemical 
oxidizers, too. Yeast ferments sugars In I* 
dough, releasing aleohol and enrbon 
gas, which inflates tho glulon network. Baker* j 
add sugar ami other "youst food," sad 1 j 
nitrogen source, to speed formonl«ll<m \. o& \ 
Ing then sets the gluton slrucluro, klw , 
yensl, and drives offthoulcohol, 

A complex of inlcrucllng phydew. 
leal, and biological processes, 
understood, is at work. They mturtlw 
bnlanced. Traditionally, bakers>f’ e ®" ^ 
empirically, developing recipes, 
and a "feel" for what works. Now D 
sclonttste have roachcd a point 
understand enough to engineer brew ^ 
inulns for specific effects: 1 , .jjiri 

Tbla ia what Mr. Finney has done^, . 
soy protein adulterates the gluten so toe 
wouldn’t rise properly: Mr. j. ^ 

other additives, such as a dough d/du • 
help overcome this. . : . 

Instead of adding sugar, I 10 '. , Cflr (aD 
enzymes to turn wheat starch Into sus**. 
old technique). This too would degrade 
quality as would using four tithes 
amount of yeast to, speed risuy- .'Tjj | 
Ingredients and. handling are adjust^ , 
compensate. " > 

So far, commercial interest id . •«! 

process lags. Bakers question 
cost. For example, Stanley ; 

Continental Baking’s-bread 
sugar ip. not a high production cost l t0in . 
fast rising an asset. • • ;..v! • 

. Nevertheless, Mr. Finney haS ®.? 0 ^ 
point that breadmakfhg has bfecoin®^,^ 
plied sciehce. Inevitably, bread 

'M M. 
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What people look for when they buy a house 

A recent survey examines how far price, appearance, structure — 
or a dog kennel in the back-garden — influence the choice of a new house 


Choosln? a /touac in wives much t/u? some 
kind of decisions diroiijj/ioul t/u* Western 
morld- in tW® case 0 Monitor writer is 
discussing what tn/Iiienerx Ihe c/wfce 0 / 
American buyers. 

By Lucia Moual 
Staff conospondcnl of 
'nieChrisltan Science Monitor 

Mmlisim, Wisconsin 
Should a mwltilhousand-dnllnr home-buying 
ted&ti hinge on such small factors as the 
cotcro! Ihe draperies or Ihe addition of a dog 

kennel In the backyard? 

Economically, it shouldn't. Hut practically , 
it often does. 

"Some people get much loo hung up on 
Items of very minor ensl - I hose few things 
can become super imporljuU," observes 
James Moore, an assistant professor at the 
University of Wisconsin and a man who ought 
to know. 

Over Ihe past year lie has been sitting in on 
the role of real-estate agent in a ganu: 
dmulation research project in which dozens of 
house shoppers have come to grips with the 
criteria that arc really important to them in 
making what is prolmhiy •In* biggosl financial 
decision of their lives 

Aim Of Ihe jllSt completed pliijeel. 1 muled 
by Ihe U.S. Department «>! Agro-nli ure and 
developed as port of Proles nr Mum I’lil 1 
thesis in urban and regional planning, was in 
learn what trade-offs penplc make in eh.«r.inn 
at home, and ultiinah'ly in ln‘l|> laml-uw 
planners and real-estate devi lupei''. nenie 
housing more in lime with limm- buyer:.' 
actual needs. 

" The 50 who took part in lh»* smuil.-tf mil wen- 
in the market torn home i"Oui N«. I u'lbTia 
H’asreaJislicdtvi.sioniniiking." says I'ltih-, ,m 
Moore) and began Ihoir search by viewing a 


film of the mythical city of Riverside 1 popu- 
lation: 140,(K)0). After watching for choice 
neighborhoods, they then browsed through a 
t)ook with pictures anil descriptions of about 50 
homes (garnered from friends of those con- 
nected with tlie project >, and took a film tour 
of the exteriors and interiors of the four or five 
they especially liked. 

The participants were questioned about 
which of :ui criteria were most important to 
them mid asked to score the homes available 
In the order of their preference. A computer 
was fed the same criteria information and, 
reports Professor Moore, was remarkably on 
target in predicting how participants would 
rale the homes. 

One key benefit, according to the project 
director, was the experience gained by the 
prospective buyers. Spouses, sometimes bick- 
ering about a decision, learned things were 
important to their partners that they never 
had realized. 

"I had expected it to be realistic because of 
my previous experience in game simulation 
hut iur many ii became .1 very emotional 
tiling.” says Mr. Moore. “For one woman, it 
ruined her day when she couldn't get (lie 
housi* slii* want i'(i. . . . Some people spent as 
long as -1' .. bout s 1 m their decisions." 

While I’nitessor Moore is reluctant to draw 

any idle. urns almul buyer prefer- 

enei-% | mn 1 the project it- ell - since that war 
not its aim lie h;is developed a number ol 
peimn.il 1 il c.ervul ions in tin* <-onr:;c of his 
work. 

While luealiiiii p.enerally rates liij'h on mod 
biiyiT-iindcrciice surveys, lor iiislanee. In- 
noies that there are limes when il heroines 
almost inelevant a*, adis'ismu laetor. When a 
pel sun i:: slioppint' l*»i a -UiHl.iVni ln*u.*-. hr 
olleii takes it lor gr.inlcd that the neighbor- 


hood nnd schools will be to his liking. Other 
factors (hen become decisive. 

Professor Moore says there was more 
diversity in which factors were more impor- 
tant to people than he expected. One variable 
on which many shoppers (thinking of resale) 
are conservative, is the special character and 
uniqueness of the house. One consistently 
high-ranking criterion was n home's struc- 
tural quality. The difficulty, explains Mr. 
Moore, Is that most consumers are ill 
equipped to measure that quality for them- 
selves, and he suggests recruiting profes- 
sional help if structure is an overriding 
concern. 

He also suggests professional advice on* 
appraisals if the shopper feels prices are out 
of line. The cost of the service is minor 
compared to what will be paid for the house, 
he stresses. 

Some buyers, he says, were preoccupied 
with the quality of such equipment as the 
furnace or the size of the electrical service 
box in a house, two points on which many 
consumer-ad vice pamphlets urge buyers to be 
wulchful. In his view, these, like the dog 
kennel nnd the draperies, can Lake an an 
importance of undue proportion to their cost. 

"I think people should be much more 
rigorous in (heir decisionmaking," he says, 
"it's vclnllwly simple to make a list of things 
Hud are important to you." 

Home buyers, advises Mr. Moore, should 
also shop anninrl morn than they do for a real 
1 -slate agent to their liking. 


"What first time home buyers — and In a 
sense everyone starts at the beginning every- 
time they buy — lack most Is confidence," he 
says. "There are all those Realtors they’re 
afraid of out there and it's a big commitment 
of capital — a pretty intimidating situation." 

In addition to listing which factors are 
important to them, Professor Moore suggests 
hunting for a real estate agent that the 
shoppers feel “comfortable” with and that 
they can get along with. They should also 
watch to see whether he Is genuinely inter- 
ested in showing them houses that meet their 
needs as opposed to showing only those listed 
with his own realty firm. 

While a real estate agent makes both the 
sales and brokerage commission If he sells one 
of his own listings, he is free to show buyers 
other homes listed by other firms in- what is 
known as a multiple listing service. 

Mr. Moore also notes that real estate agents 
spend a large percentage of their time 
soliciting listings rather than Belling houses 
and that they have a financial stake in getting 
you as a buyer to come to them when you are 
thinking of reselling your house later. 

For financing Information, Professor Moore 
suggests that buyers sit down with a savings 
and loan officer to get the basic guidelines. 
However, lie argues that when it comes to the 
details of the financing arrangement, the 
consumer bus nothing to lose by getting that 
inlonnation from the retd estate agent who 
has a vested time and financial interest in 
seeing the sale successfully completed. 


A homemade, old -faehionec! soup 
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The Christian Science Monitor brings to your home 
0 world of lively company and enlightening friends. A hopeful 
search for understanding and solutions. And fresh, clear views 
of everything that Is happening — In politics, the economy, 
cultural affairs, the sciences, In schools, homes, and 
communities. 

Ills a world that is good to have around the house. 

Every week. (Jae the coupon below to subscribe. 
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I ‘isl/u's A *»i«m iciin ttieusurt' men Is curl- 
sider a U.S. tablespoon equal to % British 
tablespoon; a U.S. cup equal to S/6 British 
cup; a U.S. quart equal to 5/6 British 
quart. 

By Risa Pisko 
Written for 

Tho Christian Science Monitor 

A good soup is the important start of any 
meal. Us aroma will stimulate the appetite 
and let your family or guests anticipate 
further good dishes. 

Whether you serve it as a main dish followed 
by a snind or a light dessert or as an appetizer 
to a full course dinner, a soup should be chosen 
with consideration of what will follow and with 
full attention to Its correct and careful 
preparation. 

To make a good soup takes time: If you aro 
In a hurry do not plan to serve a homemade, 
old-fashioned, soup. 

You may change somewhat the following 
recipe but stick to the beginning directions. 
Frying the first four vegetables Is necessary. 
Then you may leave out any vegetable you do 


1 \ ■■up i nn ob. 

■:.j cup sliced cutary stalks 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 VJb to 2 quarts cold water 

3 or 4 chicken or beef bouillon cubes 
3 a cup tiny potato cubes 

Ifa cup shredded cabbage 
Celery leaves, a few 
Parsley , a few sprigs 
Vi cup chopped spinach leaves 
Salt and ground pepper to taste 
1 or 2 well-beaten eggs, optional 

In a large pot melt fat, add sliced onions and 
green pepper strips; fry on medium heat till 
evenly, slightly browned, stirring frequently. 
Add carrots and celery and continue frying 
until well browned. 

Add butter and when melted, sprinkle on the 
flour, stir until flour Is also browned. 

Add cold water, bouillon cubes, potato 
cubes, shredded cabbage, celery leaves, pars- 
ley sprigs , and spinach. 

Bring to boll, cover and simmer on low heat ' 
until all vegetables are soft. 

Taste and add salt and ground pepper if 
needed. Be careful with eplces, since vege-. 


PvorT/ IIZZZ ‘yr* s,w ''r w — not tow® or llke or y° u may add leftover ‘ and bouillon cubes usually supply *1 

ry week. Uae the coupon below to subscribe. vegetable you find in your refrigerator. Ilk® enough strong flayer, If ,t,oo mqch water has . j,^ 

start my supsorlpllon lo'ti^^tflt^^vSry’Weekr ^ < .! ft ’ ^ ^ 

' \Z" u, rtuirh Rise's Best Vegetable Soup pour Into the boiling soupthe 2 well-biatan 


US 

Dollars 

British . 
Pounds 

W. German 
Marks 

Dutch 
Q ul War s 

Swiss 

Francs 

12.50 

5.34 

• 31.26 

33.78 

31.25 

25.00 

10.68 

62.60 

67.67 

62.60 


Q 8 m 08 . 12.50 5.34 31.25 3378 

Q 1 year 26.00 10.68 62.60 67.67 

0 /money order enclosed In one of above ourrenclea 
Qtntarnallonal Money Order to follow : □ Bank draft enclosed (U.S. doljars) 
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Risa’s Best Vegetable Soup 

3 tablespoons chicken or bacon fat 
Vi cup sliced onions 
Vi cup green pepper strips 


pour into die boiling soup the 1 2 well- bdatdn 
eggs. They will float on the surface and will 
give; the, soup: the gourmet look and added 
delicate flavor, Serve with plain crackers; :: 


Quick and easp^-rligHVsnacks ; 


Butter the 'tooif , : • 'I ' 
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Hollywood : une image deformee de$ Etats-Unis ? 


par Curtis J. Sitomer 
Correspondant du 
Christian Science Monitor 


Los Angeles 


Etats-Unis sont utilises [par les com- 
munist es et les socialistes ft J'fttranger] 
dans le but de prouver que la socjftte 
amftricaine n'est pns digne d’etre 
imitee ». 


et « McCloud » constituaient dos docu- 
ment ires sur la vie aux Etats-Unis. 


Les films de Hollywood qui sont 
exports confirment-ils une image d6- 
form^e de la vie aux Etats-Unis ? 

Oui — dit un professeur americain 
de cinftmatographie, revenu il y a quel- 
que temps d’une tournee de conferences 
de sept mois en Inde, au Froche-Orient 
et en' Europe. U demande que les pro- 
dUcteurs de films repensent leur pro- 
duit — ou qu’lls attdsnuent tout au moins 
les Elements * sexe et violence* de 
Ieurs exportations de Hollywood. 

Toutefois, les porte-parole de l’in- 
dustrie du film ici parlent des dangers 
de la censure. Et ils declarent que 
la fagon deformee dont les producteurs 
reprftsentent la soctetft amftricaine n'est 
pas pire qu'autrefois. De plus, ils sou- 
lignent qu’une image « rftaliste » des 
Etats-Unis rend justice & la franchise 
du systftme dftmocratique. 

Le professeur Roy P. Madsen, direc- 
teur du dftpartement cinftma & I'Uni- 
versitft de San Diego, fait ressortir le 
fait que « les films provenant des 


Au cours d’une interview avec notre 
quotidien, il a souligne le fait que lui 
aussi cst prftoccupe de la question cen- 
sure. « Mais, declore-t-il, bien des 
fttudiants europftens fttudient la culture 
amerlcaine ft travels nos films. 


« La representation graphique de la 
violence et de la sexuality nous est 
dftfavorable. Us [les professeurs de 
gauche] disent : “Voici des films amftri- 
cains dftcrivnnt leur propre dftca- 
dence" », ajoute le professeur Madsen. 


L’iducateur de San Diego qui a 
visits 24 pays sous les auspices du 
Service d'information des Etats-Unis, 
fait ressortir que les films et les series 
tftlevlsfees tournftes aux Etats-Unis font 
souvent l’objet & l’fttranger d'opinions 
prftcongues dftformftes. 


Interroge sur ce qu'il pensait des rc- 
marques du professeur Madsen, David 
Lunney, directeur general de l'lnstilut 
nmftricain du film 5 Hollywood, refuse 
do se livrer ft des commentaircs sur In 
question de snvoir si les films amori- 
cains contribuent ft glorificr In sexualitu 
et la violence. Mais il n’est pns d'ac- 
cord avec le professeur que certains 
films destines ft l’exportaiion devrnient 
etre « coupfts » ou censurfts. « Nos mani- 
festations culturelles dGmontrcnt cc 
que les gens pensent ou ce qu'ils veu- 
lent. C’est 1ft peut-Gtre davantage une 
critique de noire propre etnt d'esprit 
piutot qu’unc evidence do ce que les 
gens pensent de nous » dit M. Lunncy. 


slupefait d'ap prendre que meme Ip. 
pauvres des Elnls du Sml avaient Z 
voiturew *, dit M. Valenti. 


II admet qu’il y a parfois «un prlx 
a payer » pour preserver la liberty de 
rdernn. Mais il insisle que cola en vam 
la peine. En ce qui conccrnc 1’attcnua. 
tion ties scenes «i sexe el violence » pour 
les films envoyes ft I'etrangcr, il d e . 
mantle : * Quel organ is me se fera iuce 
des films devant etre prnduits et ceiu 
(levant elre expo lies ? * 


Par exemple, il dit que de nora- 
breux Gtudiants de l’UniversitG d’Aar- 
hus au Danemark croyaient que les 
sftries populates tGIGvisGes « Columbo > 


Toutefois Jack Valenti, president dc 
1’ Association amGri caine d’exporlatlon 
cinftmatographique, signale que certains 
films qui font Gtat de critiques au sujet 
de la sociGtG amGricaine ont cu ft 
l’Gtranger un impact positif. 

« 11 y a eu opposition ft l’envoi ft 
l'etranger du film Grapes of Wrath 
(Les raisins de la colftre), l’oeuvre de 
John Steinbeck. Mais quand on l'a prft- 
sentG au public russe, celui-ci a Gte 


Entre-tcmps un porte-parole de 
l'Association des producleuvs de film* 
ct television declare (in' « unc censure 
volontairo deformeruil egalement les 
ideals de la liberie americaine 

« Nous nvons ete f lot's de pouvoir 
inonlrer la sociotc telle qu’elle est - 
memo sous un mauvais jnur*, ajoute» 
l-il. 

Quand on lui a demnnde dc rejwMre 
ft l'aceusation selon laquellc Hollyawd 
exporterait n’importc quel film pour- 
vu qu'il « se vende » bien, il a rGtorqui : 
« Les sociGtGs cinGmatographiques font 
commerce de films en vue d'en tirer 
profit. Nos activitcs concernent le do- 
maine du spectacle — non celui de 
l’Gducntion ou de l'information. » 


Vermittelt Hollywood ein falsches Bild von Amerika? 


Von Curtis J. Sitomer 
Korrespondent des 
Christian Science Monitors 

Los Angeles 

Verstarken die in Hollywood herge- 
Btelllen und ins Ausland exportierten 
Filme das ialsche Bild, das man sich 
vom Leben in den TJSA macht? 


Sozialisten 1m Ausland], daB die ameri- 
kanische Gescllschaft es nicht wert sei, 
nachgeahmt zu warden", wird von 
Professor Roy P. Madsen angefQhrt, dem 
Direktor dev filmwissenschaftlichen 
Fakultftt an der staatlichen Universitfit 
_von San Diego, Kalifornien. 


liebten Fernsehserien , .Columbo" und 
.McCloud" seien ' Dokumentarfilme 


QC 1 CU L^UIVUll 

liber das Leben in den USA. 


Ja — sagt ein amerikanischer Profes- 
sor der Filmwissenschaft, der Mitte 
dieses Jahres von einer siebemnonatigen 
Vortragsreise in I adieu, dem Nahen 
Osten und Europe zuriickkehrte. Er 
mochte, daB die Filmhersteller hier ihr 
Produkt neu betrachten — Oder zumin- 
dest in ihren Hollywood -Export- 
Filmen ,,Sex und Gewalttatigkeit" 
dampfen. 


* In einem Interview mit dieser Zeitung 
betonte er, daB auch er wegen der 
Zen sur beaorgt sei. „Aber viele euro- 
paische Studenten studieren die ameri- 
kanische Kultur unhand unaerer Filme“, 

■ sagte er. 


Die Wortfiihrer der Filmindustrie 
warnen jedoch vor den Gefahren einer 
Zensur. Sle .erkliiren, daB die ameri- 
kanische Gesellschaft heute nicht tnehr 
durch Filme entstellt werde als fruher. 
Sic weisen aufierdem darauf hin, dofl 
eine ,, 1 -eallstlsche" Darsteilung der 
Vereinigten Staaten der Freiheit des 
demokratischen Systems Ehre moche. 

Das Argument, daB die „amerikani- 
schen Filme als Beweis dafur benutzt 
wtirden [von den Kommunisten und 


„Die graphische Darstellung von Ge- 
walttatigkeit und Sex ist ein Minus fUr 
uns, Sle [die linksgerichteten Profes- 
soren] sagen: Hier dokumentieren die 
amerikanischen Filme ihre eigene Deka- 
denz“, fligt Professor Madsen hinzu. 

Der Padagoge aus San Diego der 
im Auftrag des amerikanischen Infor- 
ma tionsdienstes 24 Lander besuchte — 
weist darauf hin, daB die in den USA 
hergestellten Filme und Fernsehsen- 
dungen im Ausland oft mit falschen 
wrgefaflten Meinungen angesohen wer- 
den. 

Zum Beispiel meint er, daB viele 
Studenten an der Univcrsitat von Aar- 
hus in Danemark glaubten, die be- 


AJs David Lunney, Leiter des ameri- 
kanischen Filminstituls in Hollywood, 
um eine Stellungnahmc zu Professor 
Madsens Bemerkung gebeten wurde, 
BuBerte er sich- nicht darUber, ob die 
amerikanischen Filme' dazu nclgtcn, 
Sex und Gewultlatigkoil zu verherr- 
Uclien. Doch er stimmt nicht mit Pro- 
fessor Madsen u herein, daB cinige fur 
den Export bestimmte Filme „geschnlt- 
ten" oder zensiert werden sollten. „Un- 
sere kulturellen Auflerungen zeigen, 
woruber die Menschen nachdenken — 
oder was sie wiinschen. 'Vielleicht spie- 
gelt dies mehr unseren eigenen Geistcs- 
zustand wider als das, was die Men- 
schen von uns denken", meint Herr 
Lunney. 


Aber Jack Valenti, dor President der 
amerikanischen Gesellschaft fur Film- 
ausfuhr, weist darauf hin, daB cinige 
Filme, die an dor amorikunlschen Gc- 
sellschaft Kritik Ubon, im Auslund gut 
aufgenommen wurden. 

..Man war dagegen, John Steinbecks 
.Fruchte des Zorns' ins Auslund zu 
schicken. Aber ols die russisclio Bcvol- 


kerung den Film sah', war sie erstauni, 
dafi die armen Lcutc aus dem Suden 
Autos besaflen", sagt Jack Valenti. 

Der Priisidenl aus dor Filmindustrie 
gibl zu, daB milunler „oin Preis" fur 
die Freiheit des Films „gozalill“ werden 
miissc. Aber or heslelit darauf, dnfl sie 
oh wert sei. DczUgllch dor MaBigunf 
von ( „Scx und GewallliiLigkeir ii 
Filnlon, die ins Ausland gesehiekt' wei- 
den, fiagl or: „Wcr soil cntscheiden, 
was fiir Filmo god vch l und welclie 
exportiert werden?" 

Und ein Wortfiihrer dor Vevcinigung 
der Film- und FernseliprocUizcnlen aagl. 
daB „aucli nine freiwillige Zenstir die 
Idealc dor iimerikaiiisehcn Freiheit ont- 
slcllcn wlirdo". 

„Wir sind solum imtncr slolz darauf 
gewosen, daB wlr die Gesellschaft so 
zeigen konnen, wiu sic ist — 
in einem sch loch ton Lichl", fUgt dcr- 
solbe Wortfiihrer hinzu. 

Auf die BeHchukligung, daB Holly- 
wood oinen jeden Filin exporliere, der 
fin , l Kassen( , rfcdg" sol, erwldorlc or: 
„Duh Goschuft dor ProduklionsgescH- 
.selmflen hnstoht darin, Filmo inlt ci n ^ n 
Profit zu vorknufen. Unsei'C Aufgaw 
ist es, zu untorhiillcn — niclit zk er ‘ 
ziehen oiler Auskutift zu er lollcn.'J ,. ; 


Does Hollywood distort America? 


By Curt Is J. Sitomer 
Staff corre^ondent of . 

;■ The Christian Science Monitor • 

Los Angeles 

Are Hollywood-made films exported to 
foreign lands reinforcing -a distorted view of 
U.S.IHe? 


emulation” - Is put forth by Prof. Roy P. 
Madsen, executive director, of film at San 
Dlego State 1] Diversity, 'i 


"McCloud" were documentaries about U.S. 
life. 


Yes — says an American professor of film 
who earlier In the year returned from a b even- 
month lecture toqr In India, the Middle East, 
and Europe. He wants moviemakers here to 
reassess thetr product— or at feast tone down 
"sax and violence" In Hollywood exports. 


In an Interview SvitH . this newspaper, be 
stressed that he, . too, is concerned about 
censorship. "But many European students; 
study American culture through our films," 
hesays. 


However, film-industry spokesmen here 
warn of the dangers of censorship. And they 
say that movie distortlons of American society 
today are no worse than, they used to be. 
Furthermore, they stress that a "realistic" 
depicting of the' United States is a credit to the 

openness ofthedemocratiesy stem. 

The argument that ‘ f U .“Si films are used t by 
Communists and sodallsts'atiroa’d] to prove, 
that . American society, fa hot Worthy, Of 


. "The graphic portrayal of violence and sex 
counts against us. They [left-wing professoral 
say: Here iare American films documenting 
their, own decadence," Professor Madsen 1 
adds. 


■ Asked about Professor Ma^q's remarks, 
David Lunney , general manager of the Amer- 
ican Film Institute In Hollywood, would not 
comment on whether U.S. films tend to glorify 
sex and violence. But he disagrees with the 
professor that some movies marked for export 
should be "cut 11 or censored. “Our cultural 
1 manifestations show what people are thinking 
about — or what they want. Maybe, this is 
more of a reflection on our own state of mind 
than of what people think of us,” Mr. hurihey 
•:says. • 



The San Diego educator — who visited 24 
countries under ( the sponsorship of the U.$. : 
Inj(ormab6n Service -- points out: that U‘S.-: 
made movleti and television series are often- 
viewed abroad 'w.ith distorted preconceptions. : 

For example, he iftyft' many studehU ai the! 
University of Aarhus In pehmarh^ ^thbught that • 
the . popular TV . series . "Cdumbp" to 


But Jack, Valenti; president of the Motion 
. Picture Export AssocUtlon of Americaj points 
; out . that some. fllmft^hich offer critical 
• : comment on : U,S t; Society have bad a positive 
iimpactaty'ofd; • ; ; . . * : \: • . " . . 

countries, feut 


, Southed 

iuwvio uiuustry exaum» > nr 

there’s sometimes a "price to pay • . 

freedom of the screen, But he lnslflls mavu? 
worth it. As far as toning down .‘'to ® 1 1 
violence” for films sent abroad) he • 

"What agency is going to make the judgn#*; 
about which pictures should bft mads TV. p 
which ones exported?’ 1 . C.;'* 

Meanwhile, a spokesmen for Asto^JJ 

of Motion Picture and Television 
says that ’'voluntary censprsWp W--.; 
distort the Ideals of American frtowv f 


"We have been .proud.tlmt we. can .S^J 
society as It is — evph in : poor light; 

■ squ'rce adds. ; ■ y. -r ,v . ' *'» 4^Jy;j 
. ' Asked, to answer the nharffe tbat 


' Asked , to. enswer the charge tfaat ' , 

wlU .export any type of ;filn\ * 

retorted: “Thn nr« In the 
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[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Tfadutiwn da l aiilclo rellgiou> paransant an anglala sui la page The Home Forum 
I Une undue hoii Kan^ana esi pubiiea cn^qua samaine) 


Competition sportive 


Est-ce quo nous nous alfgnons en 
competition sportive mus par un desiv 
de fioire pcrsonnello, dc domination 
ou sur un autre plan, par desir dc 
nrestige national ? On bien, trouvons- 
nous plus dc satisfaction u eoncourir 
en vue de devcloppcr et d'clavgir 


notre potential ot noire aptitude — de 
nous aider ft dccouvrir dc quo! nous 

sommes capables ? , 

Du point dc vuc spintuel, nul nest 
jamais en concurrence avee un autre. 
Dans notre etre veritable en tont que 
re/let spiritual de Dieu, nous sommes 
tous Ses enfonts, eomplets ct purraits, 
exprimant Son intelligence et Son 
amour de maniftre unique et indivi- 
duelle. Nous avons ehncun notre 
propre identity ct noire propre role 
ft jouer. Chacun dc nous sans excep- 
tion appartient h Sa creation, et per- 
sonne ne peut nous remplacet* et nous 
ne pouvons supplanter personne. Nous 
sommes tous egalement im'porlants. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Decouvreur et 
Fondateur de la Science Chrctienno*, 
ftcrit : « Dieu exprime en 1'hommc 
l’idfie infinie qui se dovoloppc ft jamais, 
et qui, partant d’une base illimitcc, 
s'ftlargit et s’ftleve dc plus un plus. >• 1 

En tont qu’idee spiritucllc dans 
l'Entendement divin qui cn globe 
toutes choses, l'homme cst ft jamais 
complet, ne manquant de rien. En Umt 
que reflet de la Divinite, il doit 
exprimer les qualitfts infinies du urea- 
teur — intelligence, amour, justice, 
force et ainsi de suite. A mesure quo 
nous comprenons cela, nous amftliomns 
le concept que nous avons du iious- 
m£mes et des autres et expiimnns 
consciemnient une plus large mesure 
de notre liberie el do notre heritage 
divins. Tandis que nous Hurmonlons 
les limitations et quo nous dear tons les 
croyances ou expectnlives trmlition- 
nelles, nous pnrvenonn ft d'aulres 
niveaux de succes. 


tucl ct la veritable aptitude ne dftpend 
en rcalite pas de l'uge, de Tcxperience, 
de l’excrcice, du ropos, d’une stimula- 
tion physique ou d'un encouragement 
psychologiquc. Dans toute entreprise 
1’ element fondnmcntal du succes con- 
siste a roconnaitrc que Dieu soul est 
la source de toute aclivitft. Dans la 
mesure oil nous eornprenons quo 
l’homme csl uni ft la Vie, la Verite 
et 1'Amour divins, nous sommes ft 
meme de mieux prouver l'inspiration 
qui ftmanc de Dieu. Nos mobiles eh 
sont olevfts et purifies, nos efforts et 
nos succes mis en valcur. 

Tout au long dc sa mission de gueri- 
son et d'cnscignemenl, Christ Jesus 
reconnaissait que Dieu seul cst la 
source dc tout. Niant qu’il put exister 
une intelligence ou une aptitude per- 
sonnel le quelconque, il affirmait con- 
tinuellement son unite avec Dieu, sa 
filiation a Dieu. Toujours conscient de 
la relation etroite qui l’unissait a 
Dieu, il a explique avec humilite : 
« Le Fils ne peut rien faire de lui- 
meme, il nu fait que ce qu’il voit faire 
au Pure ; et tout ce que le Pftrc fait, 
le Fils aussi le fait pareillement. * 2 

Dans la mesure oil la competition 
nous permuttra d'etabiir des buts plus 
uleves et dc dccouvrir mieux encore 
la domination quo Dieu nous a donnee, 
elle s'averera etre une benediction 
pout* lout le monde. La source de 
eette benediction cst Dieu, ft qui seul 
appurtiennent «*dans tous les siecles, 
lo regue, la puissance el la gloire j*. 3 


' Srinue ft Sanh 1 aucc In Clef ties Enitmcs, 
p. 2fiH; - Jean 5:19; * Mattliu'U G: III. 


•l.'lliiituii 'Jr will a iiioiioiu.ri fruMii-iiii ».Iiuiii’lu 


Du point de vuc huinuin, il est Ires 
important pour rdussir do s'enlraincr 


La induction ftangaiM du livra d'dtuda da la Scwnca 
Chrdtionne. -i Sclonca ol Santa avao la Clat daa 
Ec film oi •> de Mary Dnkar Eddy. b^IbIo bvbc la laxto an- 
glais an regard. On peul I'achaior dana les Salles da E Be- 
rn re do la Scionce Chrdllonno. ou lo commander A 
Francos C Carlson. Publisher's Agont. One Norway 
Stieal, Boston, Massac hubbub, u S.A. 021 1 6 


et de prendre soin do son corps ; toute- 
fois, l’etrc rdcl de l'homme cst splri- 


Pour tous ronaoignamonls sur tos autras publications 
da la Sclonca Chrdtionna on Irangais. tchio 4 Tho Cnna- 
tlan Sclonca Publishing Sociely. Ono Nomay Street. Dos- 
Ion. Massac huso! to. USA 021 (S 
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Uboisotiung dsa aul dar Homs -Forum -Sails in ongllscti srichamanden rollgloaon ArtiSal* 
|Eine deutsche Ubariotrung erschomt wdcnantlicn] 


Sportlicher Wettkampf 


Werden wir bei sportlichen Wett- 
kumpfen von dem Verlangeu nacb 
persanlichem Ruhm und personlicber 
Maeht oder — auf einer anderen Ebene 
— nwch nnlionulom Ansehen moli- 
vierl? Oder finden wir groBere Be- 
friedigung darin, uns mit undcren zu 
messen, uni unser Potential und unscr 
Konnen zu entwiekeln und zu erwei- 
tern — festzustellen, was unsere 
FUliigkoiten sind? 


Von einem geisligon Slandpunkt 
tius bclrnuhlel, konkuvriert niemals 
jemand mit einem anduren. In un- 
serem wahren Sein als die geistige 
Widerspiegelung Gottes sind wir alle 
Seine Kinder, vollstandig und voll- 
kommen. und bringen Seine Intelligenz 
und Lieoe auf eine einzigartige und 
indlviduelle Weise zum Ausdruck. 
Jeder von uns besitzt seine eigene 
Identitut und erfiilll seine eigene Rolle. 
Jeder von uns, ohne Ausnahme, gohort 
zu Seiner Schopfung, und wir konnen 
niemals dureh jemand anders erselzt 
werden, nocli konnen wir jemanden 
verdrangc-n. Wir sind alle gleich 
wichtig. 


Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerin 
und Grunderin der Christlichen Wis- 
senschaft*, schreibt: ,,Gott bringt im 
Menschen die unendliche Idee zum 
Ausdruck, die sich immerdnr ent- 
wickclt, sich erweitert und von einer 
grenzenlosen Basis aus hoher und 
hoher steigt." 1 

Als eine geistige Idee in dem allum- 
fossencleii gottlichen Gemiit ist der 
Mensch immerdar vollstandig, Lhm 
mangell es an nichts. Als die Wider- 
spicgeluug der Gollheit muB er die 
imendliehen Eigenschaften des Schdp- 
fers — Intelligenz, Liobe, Gerechlig- 
keit, Krafl usw. — zum Ausdruck 
bringen. Wtmn wir dies verstuhun, 
wurii«*n wir uitv n bessurun Be* griff von 
tin-: •.i-UkL iiiiiI uii'U'ivn urliingun und 
buwuJSt mehr von unserem gottlichen 
Erbteil und unserer gfittlichen Freiheit 
zum Ausdruck bringen. Neue Lei- 
stungsstufen werden erreichl, wenn 
wir Begrenzungen uberwinden und 
altliergobraclile Annnhmen oder Er- 
warlungen beiscite schioben. 

Wenn wir Erfolg haben wollen, ist 
es — menschlieh gesehen — sehr wich- 


tig, daB wir trninieren und in. rechter 
Weise fiir den Keeper Sorgo tragen, 
aber das wirkliche Sein des Menschen 
ist geistig, und in Wirklichkeit hiingen 
die wahren Fahigkeiten nicht von 
Alter, EiTuhrung, Training, Ruhc, 
korpcvlicher Anregung odor psycliolo- 
gischer Ermutigung ab. Das grund- 
lcgende Element des Erfolgs bei jedem 
Vorhaben .ist, daB wir Gott allein als 
den Ursprung nller Tatigkeit nnerken- 
nen. In dem Vcrhaltnis, wie wir die 
Einhcit des Menschen mit dem gott- 
liehcn Lubcn, der gottlichen Wahrheil 
und Llebe verst ehen, sind wir im- 
stande, unsere von Gott hergeleitete 
Inspiration bessei' zu beweisen. Unsere 
Beweggriinde werden veredelt und ge- 
lautort und unsere Anstrengungen und 
Lcistungen gesteigert. 

Wiihrend seiner ganzen Heii- und 
Lehrtatigkeit erkannte Christus Jesus 
Gott allein als den Ursprung von al- 
lem an. Er leugnete jede personliche 
Intelligenz oder Ffthigkeit und hielt 
bestandig an seiner Gotteskindschaft 
und Einheit mit lhm fest. Da er sich 
immer seiner engen Beziehung zu Gott 
bewuBt war, erklarte er demiitig: ,,Dei' 
Sohn kann nichts von sich selber tun, 
sondern nur was er sieht den Vater 
tun; und was dieser tut, das tut 
gleicherweise auch der Sohn." 2 

In dem MoBe, wie ein Wettkampf 
uns dazu befiihigt, uns hahere Ziele zu 
stecken und mehr von unserer gott- 
verliehenen Herrschaft zu entdecken, 
wil'd er sich als ein Segen fUr alle 
Beteiligten erweisen. Der Ursprung 
dieses Segen a ist Gott, dem alkein 
„das Reich und die Kraft und die Herr- 
lichkeit in Ewigkeit" •* gehoren. 


' H'hienschtift nnd Ctsuadheil mil S chi duel 
znr llrilificn Schrifl, S. 25B; 2 .(••haimes 
5 : 1 9 ; •* NI at t ti lin s G : 13- 


•Ch/lilian Sr.ianco touch fci'iauon s' /non* 


Dio doutHcho UbatMKung dan L«hrbucf»a dar Christ- 
ifehen WiaiBnaohatl, ..WlaianMlmti und Oaatindhalt mir 
Schluassf nir Ha/Ugan Schrlff vwi Miry Baker Eddy. Jot 


mit dam engNiahen rani auf dar gHanUborllagendan 
HlNcPi Dm Such kann In dan iMsrtmntarn dar 


Sella erhaitflch 
ChHalllchon WtoMnoohett gakault wordan oder von 
Francaa C. Carlaon. Publwne/'a Agant. One Norway 
Stieal, Boston, MMoachinalts. USA OZltS 
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But only after 
a long way learned 

There is authority that comes 

bone hard, bone bare. 

“Now I "you know, And stand tall. 

Ten thousand times 

ten thousand othdr men 
can, from without, cry you down. ■ 

What holds , this f Unchless thing within. 


You do not bow. 


Doris Peel 


The gift of stillness 


The stone sleeps. What is rest if not the 
horizontal, almost eternal unseeing eyes of 
Brancusi’s “Sleeping Muse”? And yet, Bran- 
cusi's gift at stillness is double: the artist 
has taken a rounded form — no simple and 
static right-angle shape — and frozen U in 
this immovable work. That most restless of 
ail lines, the curve, Is chiseled into an 
endless night’s reverie. 

Perhaps, as Sidney Geist points up in his 
new book on the artist, Brancusi was the 
most timeless of 20th-century artists, dip- 
ping into primitive art forau and moving into 
the future almost to the point o! total 
abstraction, and this explains the superb 
composure here- < 

"The Btillness of Brancusi’s creatures is 
not slack," Geist writes. "Though fixed, 
‘Narcissus’ stares; the 'Sleeping Muse’ is 
tremulous in sleep; the 'Torso of a Young 
Man' is alert; the 'Torso of a Girl’ is held in 
precarious balance." There is nothing mor- 
bid or boring about the quiet of the isolated 
head here. The slightly parted lips UBe their 
. minimal carving to the utmost symbolic 


content. The nose, shaped by two lines like 
the wings of a bird, sweeps into its tight and 
tender tip. The face is as elegantly alive, as 
transcendent as the artist's famous "Bird in 
Space.” 

"Sleeping Muse,” finished in 1909, is a 
theme and shape common to Brancusi’s 
entire life, slightly altered for other works 
like "The Beginning of the World" or 
"Fish.” It demonstrates only his ability to 
resolve that most problematic of all sculptu- 
ral issues: the relationship of form to earth. 
There is no pedestal here to elevate or make 
his form grandiloquent. Yet It.is as classic, 
as composed and final a statement as any 
monument. 

Brancusi’s sculpture is a tightrope act : the 
balance of literalness and abstraction, hu- 
manness with myth, the colors of the natural 
stone with die tones of the human face, os 
well as the technical balance 6f the oval form 
both swelling and settling into its deep 
slumber. 

Jane Holt* Kay 


Short reflections 

Thu only foresight 
worth its weight ifljR. 
is u mutter of a valu® 
meaning a great tW® 1, 


Transcendence is 

the only khown means , 

to out-distance tim® 
in the space of a Becona. 

Way beyond reason 

God is all about 
expressing the 
unexpreaaable. 

Jack L. Andflf* 0 " 
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Courtesy ol "Cunaluiillii Umnciiiit." tinny N. Abrams Inc- 

“Sleeping Muse” 1909-10: Marble sculpture by Constantin Brancusi 
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A day for listening 

Often in lute summer, when the humidity wns so thick in the air that 
Uie bees almost go! stuck in it. we would sit back in the tall grass to 
listen. The grass was lung and hud gone Into a stiff seed which 
scratched nur harks. Tin* itch wasn't important though, because we 
were listening. Wc lish-ncd in the heal of the sun with our eyes closed 
and after about an hour of listening, wc began to hear. 

White clouds of cotton drifted across our hurl/on as tlu* earth rotated 
leisurely to its right, amlwc heard it. We heard it a:, our aims and legs 
and hair grow longer Wo heard it all summer, every summer. 

'.-“There it is again I >id you hear if?" 

“No, hear what''" 

“Shhhhh, 1 can’t hear . listen. 11 

Mom was miles away with the impullcti weeds in the garden, and my 
(sort of) unmade hod Hut my rr Tends were here and so wils I. and that 
made a difference to me 

■ The day wns perfect I'crfcct U-causc the two band-aids on my knee 
had fallen off by themselves, and my shirt w:is off, and my feet were 
bare and muddy. Dried cakes of mud scabbed my legs. Black 
fingernails pricked them free - liny explosions of dust resulting. The 
dust drifted slowly around my head and into my mouth finally uniting 
with a slimy milk taste. A strange combination of slippery-crunch, 
making the day even better, perfect. Perfect for listening. 

“Shhlih. . . be quiet " 

"Okay.” 

"Don’t breathe soluiid.” 

"Bull have to breathe " 

"Shhh . . " 

"Did youhenr that?" 

"Yeah — there's another one." 

We heard It. We all heard it that time. It was a good one, a loud one. It 
was almost a plop, Iml not enmplclely a plop. It sounded a little like a 
Bplat, yet only n very little. Tommy railed it a squish, hut what docs he 
know? I think it sounds most like n thud. 

Up in a flash, we boiled across the field, down into a valley, across a 
stream and onto the sort, nuishy carjx*t beside I lie slow water. An aged 
and crooked tree stood alone and seemed to beg for help under Un- 
burden of bearing such ripe, heavy apples Its I wist ml branches 
pvmled in oil directions. The tree's roots clung half-naked, yet lirmly 
to the sod. Its trunk was •short and wrinkled, telling the tale of many 
fold winters and many more fall gales. 

. . and then it luip]H<ned 

An apple, large and crimson, fell to the soft green muss below; and 
we heard it hit u didn't break completely. The fall only split the 
continuity of the apple and it rolled to a halt. Tin? brunch above sprang 
skyward. All around the tree were fallen apples. A whole summer of 
listening. 

How sad, I thought, that all this fruit must now rot. 

Perhaps, had I been listening, I might have heard Hie worm tell me 
otherwise. 


Not to reason why 


The Monitor's religious article 


Athletic competition 


other day, as I wits walking along a 
^rcet, | opened my handling and a 
lipiuM ^ CW 01,1 This does not seem a 
j J!, t ' :v ‘ , u >f there were not a iKUiclty 

tvsmi i S in l ' omlon . which them is, and 
tv mT W* WQS attracted into my bog 
ta .5 heai| y fumes of my pockot scent 
Die u how s,,rvivo the Jolts and. jars of 

n °l to mention suffocation? I do 

• 1 only know that at the corner of 
■ tojj Slrccl Wilton Crescent I 

my bag and out flew a Cabbage 

! 0*** not trying to find answers to 
S®- In (ho Second World War I. 
fojjjjy rmic to a position of unquestion- 
lence ‘ w ^ en told to gu somowhere 
u ? Jwwsthing I soon learned that it did 
1 9 0Ur Cause if I exclaimed "Why?" 
id J* 1 J €v ® r heard of anything so crazy in 
%ti 1 lear ned to do as I was told, 
^ j. displaying the mimimum of inter- 

* pe^ J evcr 1 felt inside. It was very 

joJflA' 1 Was l hat I never discovered to what 
Mth a was m y Journey to Plymouth 
Visual * oa( * of molasses and corsets. An 
^^gnnxmt at any time, but on this 
Diarge A JJ* 8 addressed to the Admiral in . 
august Z 016 Home Fleet, or some such 
• ® er8 °nage, which made it doubly 


curious. Impossible not to speculate as to 
whnl on enrlli the Navy was going to do with 
It; bul I (lid not ask. It inlghl have led lo on 
argument. Much more restful not to know. 

Not so restful was the train journey 1 look 
with o nanny gout. We went from one county 
lo the next, roughly about eighty miles, and 
it look us nearly oil day. Why this goat, who 
wus not basically companionable, had to be 
transferred from a to b, seeing that England 
was n-bleut with goats at this particular 
time, I also did not ask, fearing that If I were 
answered I might shout "Poppycock!" or 
sopie such subversive ejaculation. So I 
aimfciy buffered In aUence.rormy country i • 
right or wrong. 

And as I sat, all night long, in the crypt of a 
Bristol church, eating potato salad and 
dozing off against the bales of clothing sent 
to war-slruck Britain from kind friends in 
the States, I cleverly did not question the 
wisdom of leaving me there, all alone with a 
poll of water and small stirrup pump, to save 
the church and Its contents should it be hit 
by incendiary bombs. Mine not to reason 
why, mine but to do or die: much more 
peaceful. 

I am taking it up again; not reasoning why, 
I mean. 

Virginia Graham 


Is our compel illon in athletics motivated 
by a desire for personal glory and domi- 
iinncy or, on another level, national pres- 
tige? Mr ilo we lintl mure satisfaction in 
competing to develop and expand our poten- 
tial and ability — to help us discover what 
our capabilities are? 

Speaking from a spiritual viewpoint, no 
one is ever in competition with anyone else. 

In out true being as the spiritual reflection of 
God, wu are all His children, complete and 
perfect, expressing His intelligence and love 
in unique :md individual ways. We each have 
uur own identity and our own role. Each of 
us, without exception, belongs to His cre- 
ation, and wo can never be replaced by 
anyone, nor cun we displace anyone else. We 
arc all equally important. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes that 
"Clod expresses in man the infinite idea 
forever developing itself, broadening and 
rising higher and higher from a boundless 1 
basis.”* 

As a spiritual idea in the all-encompassing 
divine Mind, man is forever whole, lacking 
nothing. As the reflection of Deity he must 
express the infinite qualities of the creator 
-- intelligence, love, justice, strength, and bo 
forth. As wc understand (his wc will improve 
our concept uf ourselves and others and 
rnnschmsly express more of our divine 
heritage and freedom. Now levels of achieve- 
ment an* attained as we overcome limita- 
tions and :.»*t nnid*- Irndilicmal bMicl:; or 

l--JH-l-l.il tmi . 

| Humanly speaking, practice ol one's tech- 
nique and wise care of one's body are very 
important to success, bul man's real being is 
spiritual and in reality true ability is not 
dependent on age, experience, exercise, 
rest, physical stimulation, or psychological 
encouragement. The fundamental element or 
success in any endeavor is the acknowledg- 
ment of God alone as the source of all 
activity. In proportion lo our understanding 
of man's unity with divine Life, Truth, nnd 
JiOve, we are able to prove more of our God- 
derived inspiration. One's motives oro up- 
lifted ami purified, and his efforts and 
accomplishments enhanced. 

Throughout his healing and teaching mis- 
sion Chrlsl Jesus acknowledged God alone as 
the Hourco of all. Disavowing any personal 
intelligence or ability, he continually reaf- 


BIBLE VERSE 

Ye are all the children of light, 
and the children ol the day: we 
are not of the night, nor of dark- 
ness. 

I Theaealonlans 6:5 


Promises 

Because they don’t stay put 
we moke none. 

But love itself is promise 
improvising 1 
on what’s to cpmeV- 
:• (whatever does ; • ■ 
or doesn’t) 

and even as it grows or goes 
becoming. 

. -Carol Earle Chapin 


finned his unity and sonshlp with God. 
Always conscious of his close relationship to 
llod, lie humbly explained, "The Son can do 
nothing or himself, but what he aeeth the 
Father do: for what things soever he docth, 
these alsodoeth the Son likewise.”** 

To the degree that competition enables us 
to establish higher goals and to discover 
more of our God-given dominion, it will be a 
blessing to all concerned. The source of that 
blessing is God, to whom alone belongs "the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever."t 

• Science and Health with Key to ths Scrip- 
tures, p. 25B; **Jdhn 5:19; tMatthew6:13. 


The 

healing 

touch 

of Gods love 


hi (In- Bible (iml pi i muse-. , *' I 

\- il\ ii--.it.it- hi :ibh mild lh<->\ 

ami I will heal llur ul lliy 
wounds.” 

Are you longing for u gutter 
assurance of God's lieu ling 
care? Perhaps a fuller mid deep- 
er millers lauding of God may 
be required of you. A hook Hurt 
can help you is Science and 
Hyullh willi Key lo the Scrip- 
lines by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present goodness, 
His power and Mis love. 
Science and Health speaks ol 
God’s steadfastness and Mis law 
of healing through prayer. It 
can show you how u change in 
your concept of God and mail 
can bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will show 
you how the Bible's promises 
are fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback copy 
of this book by sending £1.07 
with this coupon. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson- .. 

. Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8fh Floor, • 
'London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key i,p the Scriptures. (L) 


Addrcss- 


Pfcslftl Code p 

My cheque for £1,07 enclosed 
ns payment in full. 
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OPINION AND... 

Australia: what a new government would mean 


By Denis Warner 

. Melbourne 

It is now taken for granted that within a year 
and a half, or even within a month and a half, 
the Australian Labor government will lose 
office and the conservative Liberal-National 
Country Party coalition will rule again. 

A a Labor approaches its third anniversary In 
- office on December 2, every day brings new 
thunderstorms to the economic horizon. 
Unemployment is now expected to reach the 
half million mark early In the new ' year. 
Another increase has Just been announced in 
the price of steel — up by 65 percent in the past 
two years — and this will trigger a new cycle 
of wage-price rises, which in turn will swell 
the number of unemployed. 

So great is the disenchantment with the 
state of the nation under Labor that It would 
need a miracle to return the government to 
office, now or In the predictable future, end 
increasingly Mr. Malcolm Fraser, the Opposi- 
tion leader, is being urged by his colleagues to 
grasp the nettle and to force an election 
through the Senate before the end of the year. 


What will a new government mean to 
friends and allies? Mr. Andrew Peacock, the 
shadow foreign minister, has now unveiled his 
policy. It is not a return to the status quo, not 
quite the “all the way with LBJ" concept of 
the American relationship to which a previous 
government was committed. But it does differ 
fundamentally from the policies of the Labor 
government. 

The government likes to describe its policy 
as "evenhanded.” But its desire to be all 
things to all men has caused some curious 
aberrations. It has often expressed faith in the 
ANZUS alliance with the United States, for 
example, while criticizing Washington in the 
most hostile terms. It has sought to be both 
aligned and yet accepted by the non-aligned 
powers as a member of their fraternity. 

Its critics say that it has made no apparent 
distinction between countries whose interests 
and values are complementary, or similar, 
and countries whose declared policies conflict 
sharply with what would seem to be in 
Australia's Interest. 

Prime Minister Gough Whitlam sees detente 
as the sure guarantor 'of peace and tranquility, 


and the notion that there could be no 
conceivable threats to Australia's security 
within the next fifteen years has dominated 
both defense and foreign policies. 

The Liberal-National Country Party alti- 
tude is much less complacent, much less 
certain that this is truly a safe and secure 
world in which unforeseen threats may not 
develop. 

In keeping with this outlook, it will again put 
special emphasis on relations with the United 
States, whose continuing presence in thp 
Asian and Pacific regions Mr. Peacock re- 
gards as on essential condition for a stable 
balance. 

The Whitlam government’s opposition to the 
American base at Diego Garcia will be 
reversed. Given the prevailing Soviet interest 
in the Indian Ocean, the opposition wants the 
Americans there, too. 

Japan, which has smarted under the re- 
sources policy of the Whitlam Government, is 
promised “reasonable and continuing access 
to the Australian resources it needs on terms 
which serve our mutual long-term economic 
and political interests." 


There is a promise that the new government 
will work energetically to strengthen Austra- 
lia’s ties with Western Europe. 

South-East Asia will continue to be a key 
area of interest, with Australia concerned 
about Sino-Sovict rivalry in the area and the 
military power of Vietnam. 

Though there will be no move to put 
Australian forces back into South-East Asia 
the undertaking Is given to help the AssocL 
ation of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
countries in a regional development strategy. 

The policy has been well received by, the 
press and public, confused by. innovative 
Labor changes that did not really win new 
friends and often threatened to alienate old. 

It is likely to be well received, also, In the 
United States, Japan, South-East Asia, Eu- 
rope and even in China, where the view (he 
Asian scene and the dangers that may 
threaten it is similar in some important 
respects to that held by the Liberal-National 
Country Party leaders as they wait for the 
chance to regain power. 

Denis Warner is a veteran analysto/the 

Australian scene. 
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Melvin Maddocks 


Japan’s 

modern woman 


“The age of intelligent women fs Just beginning. ” 

— Slogan of Women’s Liberation Movement in 
Japan. 

Tokyo 

Y. K., 23, and a Tokyo office worker, is a charming 
contradiction to others, a bit of a problem to herself. 
Her eyes are bright but wary — not altogether pleased 
with what they see of the world. She dresses in that style 
doubtfully described as "feminine”: brown dress with 
white flower print, dark beige Btockings, short haircut 
(every strand in place). Modern Japanese with a 
French accent — and perhaps finally h touch of irony, 
as if ail this were a masquerade. 

Y. K.’s dilemma may be sumihed up thus: How to 
play It? Should she hedge her bet? Should she ubc that 
charm to get married, then work on 'the side, so to 
speak? Or should she go all out (forget the charm! ) ina 
make-or-break assault on The Career? 

Her ambition is to be a Journalist, preferably 
statLoned In the United States. At everything except 


self-confidence Y. K. comes equipped. She majored in 
American literature, finishing her Btudent years at a 
Vermont college. She speaks flawless English, with a 
care for words that measures a first-rate intelligence. 

Yet she hesitates before her alternatives. Every 
gesture, every look seems to ask : How seriously should 
I take myself? 

If Y. K. marries, she would certainly choose to work. 
But a subtle practice known as “advised retirement” 
can militate against the married woman employee, 
even without children. And ■' Y. K. wants to have 
children — she thinks. 

In her projection as housewife and mother Y. K. 
could look forward to joining the Conference of Mothers 
and the “Grass Seeds” — women's organizations 
devoted to consumers’ rights, pollution control, and 
nuclear disarmament. “Housewives are the Ralph Na- 
ders of Japan,” a Ministry of Home Affairs official has 
said, with only the slightest condescension. 

Would all these part-time roles — this mosaic of 
womanhood past, present, and future — add up to full- 
time satisfaction? Y. K. is skeptical. But If the radius 
spreading out from the home seems too confining, so 
does the office circle. 

Y. K. has come to realize that one’s destiny and what 
employers pay one to do eight hours a day are two 
different things, especially If one is a woman. The 
'Japanese woman Is still on half salary as compared to a 
man. By the test of last hired, first fired she belongs to a 
minority group, as she is discovering during the 
current economic downer. (Of the businesses offering 


jobs to Japanese women college graduates In 1975, only 
26 percent expect to be doing so in 1976. ) 

To a lot of Japanese men the woman in the office Is 
there to water the flowers and pour the tea. 

To break through, to make herself the achiever, 
Y. K. believes (but only half-hopes) is her destiny, 
would take a concentration of energy and will. In fact, a 
degree of ruthlessness. Y. K. feels tired and battered 
just thlnklngabout it. 

So she lives from day to day. She skis in the winter. 
She plays tennis in the summer. Site plans a vacation In 
the States, or perhaps Germany. On weekends she goes 
to not-quite-sotisfactory parties with not-quite-satlsfac- 
tory dates, apd on weekdays wonders why. She reads 
less than she wants to. 

There is a saying in Japan. Two things have gotten 
stronger since the war: nylon stockings and women. 
But is Y. K. too “soft-hearted,” as n friend has told her? 

At times she longs more than anything to bo past the 
point of longing. Older people, she says, bccomo 
smooth, like worn pebbles. The corners arc off. Then 
they do less harm to others and to themselves. And 
best, they feel less pain. 

But she is neither old nor worn down. There is a 
certain gallantry, a certain sadness to Y. K. at this 
moment. Above all, there ia an air of inevitability. To 
men, to the world at large, raid, of course, to horself, 
she is saying in the words of her favorite author, Joyce 
Carol Oates: "I can’t live like this much longer.” It is. 
as Miss Oates points out, "not a threat or n warning, 
orily a curious, exploratory remark.” 


Franco’s American friend 



*■!■ I'." 


By Benjamin Welles , 

Washington 

The level of political violence In Spain 
mounts steadily. Yet the United States ap- 
pears to be moving even closer to the 
moribund regime, now in its 38th year, headed 
by Franco, now In his 83rd year. 

Nineteen Spanish policemen have been 
killed so far this year by political assassins. 
Yet the U.S. is about to embark cm another , 
live-year base renewal deal Involving between 
$500 million and $750 million. 

“The assassinations are embarrassing," 
concedes a senior State Department official. 
But the alternative -r to cold-shoulder Spain In 
her hour of travail — appears, he says, even 
worse. 

Pedro Cortina, Spanish Foreign Minister, 
flew home to Madrid following cordial talks 
here with Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
in the tightly controlled Spanish press, radio 
and television the U.S. Is being hailed as 
Spain’s true “friend." With no other foreign 
minister of importance in, the' world could 
V Cortina have, held talks at this moment even 
remotely bordering on cordiality. 

. ''spUnw not Spain per so but Franco-ruled. 
,SpUn r- has again become the. favorite 
whipping boy of the global left, The centrist 
flnd; - right-wing .powers ; of; the world are 
- looking the other, way.*,' silent,' embarrassed, : 


Only the U.S. among significant powers has 
pointed no finger of blame at Spain’s recent 
executions of those accused of killing police- 
men. 

To put this singular U.S.-SpanlBh amity into 
context it would be well to remember a few 
key points. In 1898 it was the U.S.'— young, 
brawling, aggressive — that humbled aging 
Spain, stripped her of her old imperial glory. 
By picking up the last remnants of empire — 
Cuba, Puerto. Rico, Guam, the Philippines — 
In a brief, almost accidental war, the U.S. 
becarhe suddenly an empire Itself. 

In 184B the U.S., supremely powerful, joined 
in a move proposed by communist Poland and 
inspired by Stalinist Russia to bar Franco 
Spain from the new United Nations as punish- 
ment for having flirted with Hitler. Spain 
became* pariah 

Then in 1951 (He U.S., jolted by the Korean 
war and forced to rearm herself and her 
European allies virtually overnight against 
the threat of Moscow, turned to the outcast 
Spain. In a twodiour .talk the U.S. negotiator,' 
. Admiral Fqfrest Sherman, won from Franco 
permission to use Spanish territory for bases. 
The price was high — but the bases helped 
keep Europe safe. • .. . 


years. Spain will not get the mutual security 
treaty It has long sought; the Senate would 
balk. Nor will it get the prestige that goes with 
membership in NATO; several NATO mem- 
bers would balk. 

Rather Spain will get — at a lonely moment 
— continuing close ties with the world’* 
greatest military power. Politically this Is of 
key importance to Franco. It will get about $15 
million yearly in arms grants for five years. U 
will also get the right to stand In the “FMS” 
(foreign military sales) line outside the 


resupply to the Sixth Fleet in the Medltert 
nean. The SpanJBh bases provide riW 
and bombiqg practice for NATO air torew 
during bad winter weather over Europe 
even though Spain has no formal links 
NATO. Finally, in event of a crisis mlsraei 
Spain might again be persuaded to loox 
other way” when U.S. globemaflters r. 
hurriedly in Spain en routMo the Middle e ■ 
“Spain is making a greater contribution w 
NATO by letting us use her facilities 
many smaller members of NATO are 
ing,” noted one experienced official. 


Pentagon and buy U.S. aims; F4-E jet - with 

fighters (at $4 million to $6 million apiece) and dlctatorahiDg 8 But if we are to have any 

W* “IT 18 WtoBiicetapoSnwIeD Spain and if we 
because of massive deliveries to Israel after t h r«thftr Eurooeans to-ease up « 


the 1973 debacle. 

The Spanish are pleased with the "Sim- 
patico" U.S. response but they point out that 
there 1 b little "aid” Involved. If Congress 


accepts the deal in mid November with a joint successive U.S. adminlatratlonsjor 25 
resolution — which', is not certain — it will Perhaps they styllhold up; periwps not- : 
guarantee about 10 percent of the annual $100 ..final answer, however, will rest nw AO 
;million or so for Spain, thus enabling Spain to : hands of the Pentagon o* ^ 
borrow the i 
EXIM bank 

VWhydoes the 
hi 1975? . Off lc 


Influence the other Europeans — -. to . 

Spain — this is the time to get close, no 
turnaway.’i . • ' -r, 

These arguments at least have-th* me V ' hv :- 
maturity; they Wive been. trotted oui-w. 
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London 

It is time the British people spoke up on 
their own behalf. There have appeared in the 
American press of late articles analyzing the 
differences between Britain's classes and what 
is seen as an inevitable confrontation between 
the management class and the trade unions. 
TO read these articles, one would conclude 
that the British system and people have gone 
rotten at the heart and that Britain is headed 
towaid inevitable ruin. 

These explanations are loo simplistic. A 
nation with a thousand years of history, during 
which .the democratic way of life has taken 
shape and developed, which has always re- 
sisted tyranny and violence, which in the last 
150 years has produced eminent men and 
women In all fields of life, colonized and given 
back a large part of the globe, led the 
Industrial Revolution and been among the 
first to find new ways of doing things, has not 
suddenly changed. Other countries have fol- 
lowed Britain's lead and in many cases 
improved upon it; so competition is much 
keener than it was. But let us remember that 
only Britain stood between Hitler and the 
conquest of all Western Europe as little as 35 
years ago. 


COMMENTARY 

What’s right with Britain 


By Lance W. 

Troubles there are, as there always have 
been when a new economic system is devel- 
oping. Britain went through a bad period in 
the first half of the last century, during the 
change from an agricultural to a basically 
industrial economy. But throughout its history 
there lias been a steady improvement In the 
standard of living of the poorest section of the 
community and the conscience of the nation 
has always demanded that this should be so. 

In the Inst 30 years the welfare state has 
probably been developed beyond Britain's 
capacity to pay for it. This has meant very 
high taxation, which has penalized industry 
and lowered the savings of those who in the 
past hove most supported industry by in- 
vestment. To a greater and greater extent the 
taxpayers' money has had to be used to 
modernize nationalized and private industry, 
which previously would have been done out of 
profits and private investment. 

Britain can probably be accused of being too 
soft-hearted and too anxious to reduce the gap 
between rich and poor. Basically this can only 
be done by individual effort, for the use of 
taxpayers’ money to achieve this laudable 
object reduces the pressures on individuals to 


Ibbotson 

exert themselves to the full. But many would 
never have made it without the taxpayers’ 
support and many have been saved from 
chronic illness and destitution. ' 

But Britain’s very success in helping the 
needy has brought a new and dangerous 
problem. The idea that everyone who wants it 
is entitled to a job is a new one historically. 
For 20 years, until the recent recession, the 
nation had a long period of full employment. 
Tills did not mean that everyone could find a 
job where lie lived, but the joblessness in 
some areas or industries was counterbalanced 
by worker shortages elsewhere. 

This gave the trade unions much greater 
power, because during a strike there was no 
one else to do the work, as there had been in 
earlier times, and therefore the strike could 
cripple a firm. As firms grew much larger 
and, in the case of nationalized industries, 
became nationwide, the effects of a with- 
drawal of labor become much more critical. 

It was inevitable that the trade unlonB 
should make use of this situation to improve 
their members' standards of living and they 
now rightly see the maintenance of full 
employment as a major factor in the retention 
of power. 


At the same time, a small minority of trade 
unionists who do not believe in the capitalist 
system and wish to destroy it have taken 
advantage of the opportunities the situation 
presented to them. Because the vast majority 
are reasonably contented and confident of 
their future, they have not been motivated to 
attend trade union branch meetings and liave 
allowed the extremists to take control. In 
consequence, this tiny minority exercise a 
power out of all proportion to their numbers 
and speak for a large membership who almost 
to a man totally reject most of what the 
minority stand for. 

The extremists are using the tolerance and 
loyalty of the majority to destroy the capitalist 
system altogether and replace it with the 
dictatorship of the so-called proletariat. This 
is a fallacious doctrine that needs exposure. 
When it 1 b seen for what it Is, it will be thrown 
out by the British people, who have never had 
much sympathy with autocracy and violence 
— and who like orderly change, not revolu- 
tion. ■ 


Mr. Ibbotson is a former British Hail 
executive. 


John Bull feels the pinch 


By Francis Kenny 

London 

At last it’s happening: British living stan- 
dards really have gone into a decline. Accord- 
ing to government figures for the second 
quarter or this year, the real value of what 
■ people had left nfter taxes foil by three per 
cent. It is known the l rend is continuing mid is 
unlikely to level out Imfore spring. 

For months, if not years, the British have 
been warned that n decline was on the way. 
Bui somehow it never seemed to arrive. 
Incomes were overtaking costs until early in 
1975. Two things seem to have pushed living 
standards downhill: rising unemployment and 
soaring taxation. 

People have tried to keep thoir living 
standards up by dipping deeper into thoir 
savings, and by putting less into new savings. 
Previously they had been saving nl an 
unusually high rate — another Indication that 
life was pretty comforlnhle for the nvuruge 
family. 


Charles W. Yost 


Washington 

Recently Burns Itoper, one of the principal 
conductors of public opinion polls, testified 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concerning United States public atti- 
tude8 on international affairs. His report 
makes depressing reading for those concerned 
with U.S participation In world affairs and 
wlh the elective operation oL American 
democracy. , ' • . 

“I avoid characterizing the American public 
« isolationist," said Mr. Roper, "since I don’t 
believe their international thinking and con- 
cerns are deep enough and vivid enough to 
qualify as actively Isolationist. Rather the 
public is almost oblivious to foreign problems 
foreign Issues. " 

Here are a few of the more startling findings 
w polls taken of a cross section of the adult 
Ar nerfcan public at Intervals over the past 
year. ■ 

Of the -total number polled, 42 percent 
classified themselves as "internationalist” 
37 percent as "isolationist." A few years 
Mr. Roper pointed out; "Isolationist" was 
considered a smear term, with which very few 
A bJ®1cans would have wished to be identified. 
^ When asked on What programs the United 
too mudb money, byfatf the 
.humbeiY 73 percent,! said ^‘foreign 

y»: « compand drtignqflng 

Welfare’ ’ andaa 


Now spending is being cut, particularly on 
luxuries. Soles of tobacco and alcoholic drink 
have been severely affected, according to 
published figures. So have sales of automo- 
biles and motorcycles. 

The building industry, particularly sensitive 
to the demnuds of commerce and public 
housing. Is already suffering and expects to 
suffer a lurllwr decline next year, ll would bu 
among the first to delect any sign of returning 
confidence, but secs none among businessmen 
or industrialists. Local housing authorities are 
being kept short of the extra funds necessary 
to keep up with inflation, for there Is an 
awareness Jimojig politicians of oil parlies lhat 
the taxpayer Is just about squeezed dry. 

He or she won’t draw any comfort from the 
announcement by Foreign Secretary James 
Callaghan lhat the coming year would see a 
sharp drop In living standards all round. The 
government is trying to explain to people that 
-- like a nasty medicine — - this will do them 


good in the long run by slowing the rate of 
inflation. This is now whizzing along at the 
rate of almost 30 percent a year. With the aid 
of the £6 limit on pay increases, the govern- 
ment hopes to reduce that to 15 percent by this 
time next year and perhaps 10 percent by the 
end of 1976. The question is whether the trade 
unions will keep taking the medicine lhat long. 

But amidst alt this gloom there arc still 
some flickers of light. If living standards have 
now declined, they have only slid back so far 
to the level of Christmas 1974, and life was not 
really so intolerable then if this reporter's 
admittedly short memory servcB him aright. 
Come to that: it wasn't so bad back in 
Christmas 1964, either. 

Nor does it always seem to be true that it is 
the working doss which is suffering while the 
upper classes merely forego a night or two at 
the opera. There is more evidence of the 
existence of an affluent working class and an 
Impoverished middle dass. 


This comes in the reports of travel agencies 
which specialize in packaged holidays, espe- 
cially those on the sunny Mediterranean. The 
agencies have found, looking back on the past 
season's business, that they have had more 
bookings than ever from the industrial north 
of England — but ten percent less from the 
middle class region of London and the 
Southeast. They suggest that the industrial 
workers, with their subsidized council houses 
and their children at state schools, have more 
spare cash for holidays than many white- 
collar types with mortgages and school bills to 
pay. In addition, while professional people 
rapidly find themselves in punitive tax- 
brackets, there are plenty of middle-class folk 
who are now far less well-paid than factory 
workers. 

Who will survive the coming winter best, 
re mains to be seen. Whoever gets hurt most 
will certainly remember it at the next general 
election. 


TV and ill-informed Americans 


Queried In Juno of this year about the oil 
shortage, 20 pcrcont said there is a real 
shortage which will get worso, whereas 47 
percent, almost half, said there never was a 
roal shortage — it was contrived. Moreover, 
perhaps most amazing of all, 60 percont said 
that if all imports ceased we could get along 
without them. 

'"'EoolditfbacH over r^entHlstoryivVhlie 76 
percent said the U.S. was right to fight World 
War II, 70 percent right to help set up the 
United Nations, and 55 percent right to Join 
NATO, only 46 percent thought the U.S. was 
right to help reconstruct Japan, 46 percent 
right to carry out the Marshall Plan, 29 
percent right to fight the Korean War, and 1 10 
percent right to fight in Vietnam.'; : 

. The last statistic comes as no surprise, but 
most of the others seem to Reflect either, a 
aulky disillusionment with what contempo- 
raries at home and Abroad believed to be 

America's, noblest and wteest achievements of 

the time — foreign ald.ahd the Marshall Plan 
— 6r a woeful, ignorance of the facts of 
International life, suoh ' , as .the belief that 
America could at present be of. 

imported oil. ; ‘ ■<,- 

Certainly ' the Amef i6ah educatipn, system, 
extensive : and accessib|e as it ’ ls, [varies 


many high schools how to write or speak, and 
many colleges how to think. There have been 
numerous complaints by historians that the 
facta of history are now so diluted and 
bleached by their immersion in “social stud- 
ies" that they leave little impression on young 
minds. ’ : . 

_ Visitors to the U.S> are amazed at how litila 

not only foreign : but Oven national news is 
carried by the vast majority of newspapers. 

However, since television has successfully 
made' itself the, principal source of news for 
the vast majority of Americans, television 
must bear the main responsibility for whether 
they are well- or ill-informed, whetber thelr 
views are thoughtful, and objective or emo- 
tional and nai ve. After a ll; scores of millions 
wqtch the” morning and evening news eyery 

.^nStuMtelyTelm^slim, for ^%.'great 
potentialities, has as presently operated two 
. grave defects inhibiting its effective*^ as 
either a reporter . or 1 - , an ; educator-;; Tftos* 
defects are cdnunereiritaatico . end’ . 

: tionallsm. • ■ . - i’ 1 '. -!•;> ; • * ■■■ ■' : i • 

Everyone utxJerstanda ^ 

* television i has; 1 to -W’. > 

meMfatejbtit tMr &g&rbg aggjg gj 
mwtators tonwrb ( 


I well remember my own experience on the 
"Today" Bhow at two widely separated Inter- 
vals. On the first occasion I could reply to a 
question in some depth and with some 
balance. On the second, commercials had so 
accumulated that one hardly had time to , 
launch a subject before it was cut off. 
(Listener? could, bajrfyltt expected to retaJn 
more than a kajpidoecop^pf top most tfaftipg 
Impressions. .!'.,' 

The second defect stems from television's _ . 

' aptitude for projecting a graphic or dramatic 
scene. The temptation seems to be almost ■ 
Irresistible • to display either, violence or v 
anecdotal trivialities, rathef Ulan seriously to 
Infoirm the public what tfes behind and 
explains 'the headlines of the' day and what ; 

: Implications . they have Cor the Uvea and . 
fortunes of the viewers- ' i 

-. ! As ionk hi teJevfatart > the pittocipal-U 
informant guide and teacher of the American : 
pd^6,and uibtigaB it$dpg^ itsot^ . 
powers % indulging tfteseTtijiro defects, .'it ; , 

• seems! lik^yl.fMtaty.'Mr. 7 Rqper> '‘;'v 

• conttinto to reflect much ■ the: same Jg wtUpn,'. } .; 










